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AT HARVEST TIME. 


BY EDITH E, WIGGIN, 


“ Not every blossom ripens into fruit.”’—Long/elloi. 


White with bloom were the orchard trees, 
Sweet the breath of the warm south breeze, 
In flowery May ; 
In bud and blossom the eye might see 
Fairest promise and prophecy 
For harvest day. 


Rich already the orchard seemed 

With the ripened fruitage of which we dreamed 
In summer’s prime ; 

Bins nor presses the wealth could hold 

Of russet, and crimson, and ruddy gold 
At autumn time. 


Flake by flake on the grass below 
Warm winds scattered the drifts of snow 
With lightest breath, 
And springing fruit where the blossoms fell 
Repeated Nature’s miracle 
Of life in death. 


As the summer days went slowly by, 

A shadowy doubt fell across the sky, 
Darkening the air ; 

For, where the petals of rose and snow 

Had hidden the green of the turf below 
With a carpet rare, 


Thickly the small green apples lay, 

Mocking our hope for the harvest day 
With dust and mold: 

Springeth no life from this decay, 

Ashes for beauty, sodden and gray, 
Our eyes behold. 


Hath Nature broken her plighted faith, 
Giving not life, but decay and death, 
To our orchard fair ? 
Generous her promise in pink and white ; 
Will no crimson and gold rejoice our sight 
Or reward our care ? 


Stand we again ’neath our orchard trees ; 

Faintly whispers the warm south breeze 
Like distant flute, 

Scented no longer with apple bloom, 

But rich with the subtle, fine perfume 
Of ripening fruit. 


Bins and presses are running o’ er 

With garnered treasures in goodly store ; 
We look around 

And own the promise of flowery May 

More than kept in this harvest day 
With plenty crowned. 


Glad in the gift of each laden bough, 

Our faithless questionings answered now, 
We understand 

The truth for our reading clearly traced,— 

That wisest thrift was the seeming waste 
Of Nature’s hand. 


Gently she took from each burdened tree 

Its useless weight, that the rest might be 
More large and fair ; 

Perfect fruit was the end she sought, 

And air and sun have her bidding wrought 
With patient care. 


Since shade and shine come alike to all, 

Why these must ripen, and those must fall, 
We may not see ; 

But we know, though we cannot understand, 

That the finished work of a faultless hand 
Must faultless be. 


Thicker than blossoms the leaves among 

Were the hopes that about our pathway hung 
In life’s sweet May ; 

Radiant visions on either hand 

With their rainbow arch of promise spanned 
Our onward way. 


But the springtime vanished with flying feet, 
And, beneath midsummer’s scorching heat, 
And tempest blast, 
O’er buds of promise withered and dead, 
Prayers unanswered, and visions fled, 
Our tears fell fast. 


Perplexed and thwarted on every side, 
Plans defeated, desires denied, 
And wishes crossed, 
Life seemed but a cruel mockery, 
Whose buds unfolded to droop and die 
Till-hope was lost. 


In the clear, calm light of this autumn sky, 
Where clouds of summer no longer lie, 
Nor mists of spring, 


With eyes anointed the past we read, 


And its hidden meanings no longer need 
Interpreting. 


Hopes whose ripening would surely bring 
Bitter fruit at the harvesting 

In blossom fell ; 
Springtime’s promise is thrice fulfilled, 
Life’s harvest finished as God hath willed, 


And all is well. 
— The Advance. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— The true teacher is a character-former as well as an 
instructor in the branches. A true character is the highest 
ideal. A truthful, honest, industrious man or woman is a 
high type of the best civilization.—/J. M. Greenwood, Supt. 
Schools, Kansas City. 


— The teacher needs an iron will. The teachers of 
wavering will cannot give decision and firmness to the 
characters of the children under his training. True sue- 
cess in the school-room is attained only by those teachers 
who possess unwavering decision of character.— The Iowa 
Normal Monthly. 


— The brain, served with poor, thin blood, cannot 
exert itself vigorously without detriment, and the absence 
of healthy appetite in a growing school child is a sign of 
cerebral exhaustion or irritation, or of a state of body in 
which that rapid and well-balanced destruction and con- 
struction of tissue which is essential to vigorous health has 
been seriously disturbed.—Dr. J. Crichton-Browne. 


— We do not deem mere knowledge an absolute cor- 
rective of vicious propensities, but it certainly tends to 
modify them. There is great ignorance and much erro- 
neous and harmful opinion, regarding the value of alcohol 
in its many forms as a beverage, and a course of public 
instruction, clearly and emphatically setting forth the facts 
in the case, ought to exert a good influence. An intelli- 
gent public opinion is the best safeguard against excess of 
any kind.—San Francisco Bulletin. 


— Every well-furnished house should have a study-room 
for children, and that study-room should have a good 
blackboard. Apart from the solid work which can be 
done on the blackboard, in the way of preparatory study, 
it is the cheapest, most durable, and most attractive form 
of amusement. A child with a blackboard at home 
acquires a knowledge of many useful things, learns figures, 
to draw, and to write with far more ease and accuracy. 
Originating and expressive faculties are developed—N. O. 
Journal of Education. 


— While much of the sickness and disease attributed 
to study is due to an ignorant or willful violation of 
hygienic laws in habits and modes of life outside of the 
school-room, doubtless there is some occasion for these 
warning voices if directed against the conduct of city 
schools. It not infrequently happens that boards of edu- 
cation,—zealous in their work, but thoughtless of the limi- 
tations of childhood,—overload their courses of study, and 
demand attainments which neither the physical nor mental 
faculties of a class of children are able to reach without 


permanent injury.—Hon. J. W. Putterson, N. H. 


— The problem which now presents itself is this: How 
shall the pupil’s taste for reading be so directed as to lead 
him by natural processes to a love for historical reading ? 
Nothing is easier. You have only still to observe the an- 
alogy between the development of the child-mind and that 


of the race. First the minstrel and story-teller ; and after- 
ward, the schoolmistress! Up to this point, you have beer 
the story-teller and minstrel; but now your pupil, — 
although not yet ready for the schoolmistress stage,—is 
prepared to read for himself the narratives and songs 
which were the delight of men while yet the earth was in 
its childhood. You must not expect him, at this stage, to 
reason deeply concerning that which he hears or reads, to 
analyze motives, or to examine statements under the micro- 
scope of criticism. As well might you expect to find the 
sage Ulysses discussing the doctrine of evolution in the 
palace of Circe.—Dr. James Baldwin, Texas. 


FEES VS. FREE SCHOOLS IN ENGLISH 
POLITICS. 


BY A. TOLMAN SMITH. 


At a meeting of the London School Board, held the 
10th of June last, Miss Helen Taylor moved that the 
Board petition the Education Department for permission 
to make its elementary schools free to children of school 
age. The resolution was lost by a vote of 19 to 18. The 
question upon which the London Board was so evenly 
divided has come to the front as an issue in the pending 
election. Whether opportunely or not, Mr. Chamberlain 
has placed free education among the leading articles of 
the liberal charter for the new Parliament, and in his 
speeches declares that, “in his judgment, the time has 
come when the elementary schools ought to be free.” He 
reminds his hearers that Great Britain stands almost alone 
among educating countries in the maintenance of the fee 
system. It no longer exists “in the United States, in 
France, in the majority of continental countries, and in 
the majority of the self-governing colonies of the British 
empire.” 

There is pertinence as well as force in his response to 
the main argument in favor of fees; mainly, that they 
serve to maintain the independence of parents. ‘“ Why,” 
he asks, “ should working men feel themselves degraded, 
or their independence gone, if they send their children to 
free schools to which every one contributes his share, 
either through the local rates or through imperial taxa- 
tion, any more than he does when he uses the free libra- 
ries, or the free roads, or the free bridges, or any other of 
the benefits of civilization which are provided by the whole 
community at the cost of every member of the commu- 

* Who are the people who are so anxious for the inde- 
pendence of the working classes? The nobility, the gen- 
try, the professors, the editors of newspapers, every one 
of whom has owed more or less to free education, by schol- 
arships or other endowmeuts in connection with our publie 
schools or universities, and to the cost of which they have 
not contributed a single farthing.” 

The political bearing of the discussion which Mr. Cham- 
berlain has unhesitatingly started cannot be fully under- 
stood unless the sectarian element be taken into the ac- 
count. For instance, the Roman Catholic vote in Eng- 
land and Scotland has heretofore been cast mainly with 
the Liberal Party, but there is small hope of securing it 
for the free school policy. Already, as one writer ex- 
presses it, “‘a Vatican crusade is being preached against 
the extension of the Board school system.” 

Mr. Gladstone’s utterances on this, as on every other 
issue of the campaign, were awaited with intense interest. 
In his manifesto none is more skillfully treated. The 
section begins as follows: “The subject of a gratuitous 
primary education, to be paid from sources wholly public, 
is one on which I desire to reserve a final judgment.” 

The arguments in favor of the plan he finds it unneces- 
sary to repeat, because they are “obvious.” The difficul- 
ties he enumerates; but, in so doing, he appears to be in- 
citing his followers to show how they may be met, and, at 
at the same time, to be challenging their opponents to 
maintain the contrary. While there is nothing in his 
words to bias a voter one way or the other, there is noth- 
ing in them to chill the ardor of Liberals like Mr. Cham- 
berlain. 

It is not surprising to find, amid the pros and cons of 
this discussion, some sharp thrusts at the common schools 
of the United States. The Times has been especially fa- 
vored with expositions of our peculiar system. One cor- 
respondent produces a set of tables from which it appears 
that, in the six New England and the six middle states, 
the section in which the system is seen at its best, the per- 
centage of attendance, based upon the population from 6 
to 16, is far lower than would be tolerated in England. 
No account is taken of attendance at other than public 
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schools, and the tables are Siseok es a mixture of Buis- 
son’s well known report, that dates back to our Centen- 
nial, and figures taken from the last report of the Com- 
missioner of Education. On this side of the Atlantic we 
are wont to be a little more particular about chronological 
The most sweeping denunciation of our system 
22. It was the letter ef 


relations. 
appeared in the 7'imes of Sept. 
an American correspondent, who proposes to show “ the 
influence of common school education in the United States 
on the tendencies of government by representation.” 

He contrasts the political state of England, where the 
people look for guidance to political chiefs who belong to 
the educated and well-to-do classes, with that of America, 
where the people are subject to political bosses. “ This 
condition of things is prepared,” the writer says, “ by the 
character of popular education in the United States,—a 
character which he finds to be “especially unavoidable, 
from the fact that the masses control their own education, 
which only goes as far as the eyes of the laboring man 
can trace its utility.” A little farther on he throws the 
responsibility for our low ideals and our educational lim- 
itations upon the press. Having pointed out that we have 
no cultured, scholarly class influential enough to weigh in 
the political scales, he adds: “This influence is assumed 
by the political newspapers which, being almost invariably 
and intensely partisan, and only supported as such, and 
which, limiting and shaping the national education as they 
do, exclude all leaven of scientific statesmanship and all 
theoretical considerations.” The unique feature of this 
tirade is that it confounds in one utilitarian category com- 
mon schools, universities, and the press, excepting only 
that sole and single organ and instrument of culture, the 
Nation ; so that those superior agencies that have been 
prone themselves to carp at the humble school beneath 
them, are challenged to defend it as the child of their own 
fostering. 

The letter would hardly be worth attention in this place, 
but for the editorial which it inspired in the Times. In 
view of the national endowment of scientific education, so 
forcibly noted by Dr. Playfair in his recent address as 
president of the British association ; in view of the success 
of the best English literature and English lecturers on this 
side of the Atlantic; of the fact that, “even in classical 
literature, American scholars are beginning to hold their 
own among the savants of Europe; of diplomats like 
Lowell and Motley and Bayard Taylor ;" the Times is 
not convinced that we are cursed and corrupted by a “na- 
tional disbelief in the value of all knowledge except that 
which immediately pays,” or a “ national disbelief in the 
value of high culture and intelligence.” It is easy to en- 
dure the contempt of an American correspondent when 
such a journal as the Times comes to our defense and 
sums up the argument of the adversary by saying, ‘“‘ We 
are disposed to receive his premises with some caution, 
and to doubt his conclusions altogether.” 

It will interest the readers of Tue JourNAL to know 
that Dr. Philbrick and Dr. Mayo have unwittingly done 
service in the campaign to which I have called attention. 
The educational journals bear their part, and no mean 
one, in the controversy, and they have found texts and 
illustrations from Dr. Philbrick’s cireular on City School 
Systems, and Dr. Mayo’s on Building for the Children 
of the South, recently published by the Bureau of Educa- 


tion. 


SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 


BY W. E. BISSELL, RUTGERS PREP. SCHOOL. 


The teacher who can always impartially and properly 
regulate that innate fondness for activity which is so 
prominent in youthful human nature, may be termed a 
successful disciplinarian. This inborn desire to do some- 
thing exhibits itself in many ways, and often calls for an 
exercise of the teacher's authority. No sensible person 
will attempt to destroy it, unless it be manifested in posi- 
tively vicious or immoral forms. As well may we at- 
tempt to dam up the waters of a Niagara! 

We do not believe it possible for any teacher to frame 
infallible methods of teaching or discipline for his brother 
teacher ; for experience repeatedly proves that equally 
competent teachers seldom meet with the same success in 
using the same methods. Yet we may safely set forth a 
few observations made during a long experience in teach- 


ing, feeling ‘that who carefully 
watched the tendencies of * the young idea ” have reached 
substantially the same conclusions. 

No teacher can be successful in discipline, unless he 
can impress his pupils with the fact that he is master of 
the situation, and thereby secure at all times full and 
prompt recognition. Just here a warning. While it is of 
the utmost importance that the governed perceive that the 
teacher is conscious of his authority, no anxiety for oppor- 
tunity to display or wield the scepter should be at all evi- 
dent in its possessor. 

Authority, that it may give strength todiscipline, should 
be exercised with firmness, kindness, and prudence. 

Firmness does not imply harshness in execution or se- 
verity of manner, but it consists in that perfect control of 
manner, tone, and gesture which is indicative of and be- 
coming to a consciousness of power. It also involves uni- 
formity, and when it is an element of discipline, an of- 
fense deserving notice and corrected at one time will not 
be overlooked at another. 

Kindness is essential to a proper exercise of authority, 
and is in no way inconsistent with firmness. The rough 
manner, loud tone, and excited gesture will often beget a 
stubbornness in the subject of discipline, entirely unnat- 
In this way a chasm difficult to bridge is 
Kindness 


ural to him. 
created between the teacher and his charge. 
will be apparent in the calm, dignified manner, mild tone, 
and quiet gesture ; and it will not only do much toward 
securing control and obedience, but will win the respect 
and good-will of the pupil. The way is thus opened for 
a better understanding of the disposition and inclinations, 
which enables the teacher to decide upon the best method 
in use in individual cases. 

Prudence will dictate patience in waiting for improve- 
ment and good results. The prudent teacher will attack 
representative faults, leaving minor ones to take care of 
themselves. If our ammunition be wasted on small tar- 
gets, we shall have little with which to capture large 
game. Prudence will also suggest a gradual relaxing of 
that firm, authoritative hold on pupils, as they advance 
in years, in order to better fit them to govern themselves 
in after life. 

All teachers should study ways and means of avoiding 
friction, both in general school management and in deal- 
ing with individual pupils. Many avenues of temptation 
are thus kept closed, many unpleasant encounters are 
avoided, and pupils are not likely to be punished when 
the teacher is partly reponsible for the offense against or- 
der. ‘Teachers, above all others, should possess a large 
endowment of that true sympathy for childhood which is 
such an important factor in the development of character. 

A tyrannical, impetuous, fault-finding spirit never adds 
to a teacher’s dignity, nor does it increase his ability to 
govern successfully. Pupils too often lose their individu- 
ality through the straight-jacket methods employed in 
many schools, and become impotent parts of ponderous, 
ineffective Such methods cannot be too 
strongly condemned. ‘The other extreme is often reached, 
and necessary control is expected to follow compromising, 
sickly appeals to nobility of character, called,—by gross 
misnomer, — moral suasion. Can obedience possibly be 
the result of moral suasion? If the subordinate be al- 
lowed to sit in judgment upon the decisions of his supe- 
rior,—to withhold compliance with authority until he sees 
why he should do thus and so,—does he obey? Further- 
more, we believe that moral suasion, as a means of dis- 
cipline, should be used, if ever, with the greatest caution, 
because it is a poor method, very difficult to use aright. 


We were delighted with the admirable article, “The 
Machine,” in Tur JourNaAt of July 2, and we hope that 
our remark concerning “ straight-jacketism ” will not be 
construed as in-opposition to a strict adherence to sys- 
tem in school management. System must prevail where 
discipline is not farcical. Let the teacher’s requirements 
and punishments, always be reasonable and just; let 
carefully-wrought and well-tested plans be rigidly exe- 
cuted, and school discipline will be the cause of little 
anxiety. 


machines. 


— Know whate’er 
Beyond its natural fervor hurries on 
The sanguine tide ; whether the frequent bowl, 
High-season’d fare, or exercise to toil 
Protracted, spurs to its last stage tired life, 
And sows the temples with wntime} snow. 


» John Armstrong, 


WHAT IS HISTORY? 


E. SMITH, PURDUE UNIVERSITY, LAFAYETTE, IND, 


BY E. 
Man may be studied from two points of view,—as an 
individual and as a member of the race. Either view ig 
complementary of the other. No man can work out his 
personal destiny without influencing some other intelli- 
gent life. ‘There can be no great movement of humanity 
as a mass, though apparently unconscious, unless indi- 
vidual lives are operative as factors and operated upon as 
products. The thoughts, the purposes, the motives, then, 
of man individually, as factor or product, or of man col- 
lectively as Family, Church, State, Special Organization, 
when put into deeds, constitute one phase of history. 
These evidences of man, operative as will, may be termed,— 


1. Landmarks of Civilization. 

But if history were nothing more than this, it were a 
lifeless thing,—a thing of facts without fancies, of imple- 
ments without those that wield them, of the stones and 
the structures without the builders. True history is not 
only the story of human lives, but of human lives in action ; 
and these must be seen in it. The text-book is not his- 
tory,—simply its record. 

Geologists tell us that the history of the globe is written 
in its rocks; but how many see the rocks and never read 
their story’ So, also, we are told that coal is a power 
and that knowledge is a power; but so long as the coal 
lies undisturbed in the hills, and the knowledge latent in 
the mind, they are only powers,—not real, effective forces. 

History, as a record, then, must be vitalized. Thus by 
a comparison of Christ and of Mahomet, of Mary and of 
Elizabeth, of the Puritan settlers and the Jamestown 
settlers, of Washington and of Arnold; or by recalling 
the heroic deeds of Wiclif, of Socrates, of Lincoln, of the 
patriots in the late war; or by recounting the wise and 
magnanimous acts, as of Grant at Appomattox, history be- 
comes the means of developing reflection, strengthening 
the judgment, and, through investigation and inference, 
of creating an intelligent citizenship. Thus it is,— 

2. Human Experience Teaching Humanity. 

In the beginning God breathed into man the breath of 
life. Not of animal life merely, but of intelligent, moral, 
and spiritual life. That life has manifested itself in the 
mastery of nature and in making nature subserve its pur- 
poses, as well as in mastery of itself. In this process, he 
who conceives an idea that belongs to the race may die ; 
but the idea lives. There is an element in the human 
soul limited not by space or time, nationality or religion, 
which has steadily brightened and become perfected 
through the centuries. Here and there the humblest 
mind sees a truth manifested in the progress of the race ; 
at times patient investigators are rewarded by the dis- 
covery of systems of truth ; and through these the philos- 
ophers of the race, who stand upon the watchtowers of the 
ages, can organize the universal truths,—the thoughts and 
the purposes of God in his dealings with man. Thus may 
we become not only intelligent but wise citizens, history 
being for us,— 

3. The Gateway to Universal Truth. 

The mechanism of this world is thus shown to be under 
the control, not of chance, but of intelligence; and man 
is seen to be a creature with a past, as well as a present 
and a future. The deeds of all men who have lived before 
him are his inheritance,—their defeats and their victories, 
their mistakes and their successes, their glory and their 
shame. The life, the experience, the outcome of the great 
world-historie spirit are ours for profit or disprofit. 
Hence, living for a brief time in all ages and climes of 
the world, measuring men and nations by their deeds, man 
may imbibe the spirit that builds civilized communities 
and states, may realize that he is a member of a universal 
brotherhood, may have developed in him a strong sense 
of personal responsibility, and hence may become a moral 
citizen. History thus appears to be,— 

4. A Creator of Cosmopolitans. 


From these broad conceptions man not only becomes 
interested in affairs everywhere, but he acquires a deeper 
and a more abiding interest in those affairs which concern 
his own life and surroundings, both as an individual and 
as a citizen of a nation. Thus he comes, as an American, 
to view the history of the United States not as a unit 
within itself, but as having a bearing upon the destiny of 
the race at large. Hence he studies it to ascertain what 


part this country has played in the great drama of life, 
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what part it is now presenting, what part it should play 
in the future, and what his individual duties are to make 
that part harmonious with the whole. Thus, in the pro- 
foundest sense, he becomes a patriotic citizen. 


THE BOUNDARIES OF THE LOUISIANA 
PURCHASE. 


BY JOHN J. ANDERSON, PH. D. 


Some years ago, being in Switzerland, I went to Altorf, 
the reputed scene of William Tell’s patriotic exploit, to 
see the famous Tell monument. As I stood looking at the 
heroie statue, I was accosted by one of the natives of the 
place, with whom I was soon engaged in a very interesting 
conversation. I put to him this question: Do the people of 
Switzerland believe that there was such a person as William 
Tell, and that, as commonly related, he shot an apple 
from his son’s head? The quick reply was: “Of course 
they do. Why should they not? It is a fact.” But, 
said I, do you not know that the truth of the story has 
been called in question? ‘Oh, yes,” was his response. 
“A man came here at one time, bringing with him a lot 
of pamphlets written to prove that the story is a myth. 
We seized the man, put him into prison, burned his pam- 
phlets, and refused to let him go till he had promised that 
he would leave the place never to return, and that he 
would never offer to sell any more of those lying pam- 
phlets.” 

I am reminded of this incident by the course pursued 
by certain compilers of school histories, in relation to the 
facts concerning the western boundary of the Louisiana 
Purchase. Obviously led into their error by General 
Walker's unfortunate map and statement in the census 
report of 1870, though they have since had the trath pre- 
sented to them again and again, they are seemingly as 
fond of their dear delusion as the people of Altorf. They 
either will not see the truth, or, seeing it, stubbornly refuse 
to acknowledge it. 

The evidence against the case, as presented by these 
compilers, is overwhelming, and is augmented with every 
Two eminent investigators, to whom 


additional research. 
the subject in their literary work necessarily appealed, 
have recently spread before their readers very clear and 
decided testimony. The first of these, James G. Blaine, 
in his Twenty Years of Congress (Volume I., p. 8,) says: 
* The Louisiana Purchase did not extend beyond the main 
range of the Rocky Mountains. Our title to that large 
area which is included in the state of Oregon and in the 
territory of Washington and Idaho, rests upon a different 
foundation, or, rather, upon a series of claims, each of 
which was strong under the law of nations.” 

The other writer, John Bach McMaster, is, if possible, 
more emphatie in the expression of his conclusion. In 
his second volume of A History of the People of the 
United States (p. 633), he says: “ Never, at any time, 
did Oregon form part of Louisiana. Marbois (Napoleon’s 
negotiator for the purchase) denied it. Jefferson denied 
it. There is not a fragment of evidence in its behalf.” 

What shall we do with Mr. Blaine and Mr. McMaster ? 
Shall we, in imitation of the people of Altorf, arrest these 
distinguished writers, burn their books, and exact from 
them a pledge never to be guilty of publishing ¢rvth so 
offensive to our preconceptions’ Fortunately, however, 
there is no need of our emulating the patriotic unwisdom 
of the Swiss. There is no fear, in this case, that the love 
of country will override the love of truth. Hence the 
force of evidence must finally prevail; and these com- 
pilations must be adapted to it, er give place to others pos- 
sessing greater historical accuracy. The accessibility of 
that evidence is such as to render it entirely unnecessary 
for me to present it here; and I write only to call atten- 
tion to this singular violation of historical truth in com- 
pilations designed for use in our schools, and to show, by 
this curious illustration of obstinate adhesion to error, how 
difficult it is sometimes for truth, even after demonstra- 
tion, to obtain the recognition it demands and deserves. 


— Ignorance breeds monsters to fill up all the vacancies of the 
soul that are unoccupied by the verities of knowledge. He who 
neetae the idea of law bids chaos welcome in its stead.—//. 
“ann, 


— The heart’s broken utterance of reflections of past kindness, 
and the tears of grateful memory shed upon the grave, are more | 
valuable in my estimation than the most costly cenotaph ever reared, 


—G, Sharp, ! 


THE SCHOOL FOR THE APPRENTICESHIP 
OF BOYS AT L’HAVRE, FRANCE. 


BY MARGARET K. SMITH. 


The school for the apprenticeship of boys at L’ Havre has been 
in existence about twenty years, and from its commencement has 
steadily increased its facilities, until it has become one of the most 
popular institutions of France. About 160 boys from 12 to 15 
years of age are in constant attendance, while the applications for 
admissions are in excess of the vacancies. The building fronts on 
the Rue de Lourville, and is about 195 feet in length by 35 feet in 
width. The first floor is divided into two shops, where the work in 
iron is carried on. The first of these shops is fitted with a steam- 
engine of 10-horse power, vices, boring and cutting machines, to- 
gether with a good supply of necessary tools. The lads enter this 
shop first, and after acquiring a certain degree of skill in polishing, 
cutting, filing, ete., they are promoted to the next shop, which is 
fitted up with forges. The work is at first chiefly imitative, models 
of articles needed being placed before the pupils. It was very inter- 
esting to trace through all the instruction the educational principles 
of the class-room. The lessons are progressively arranged in the 
order of simplicity, each one a little more difficult than the last, yet 
each one in itself simple, if the previous work had been properly 
mastered. ‘The first work at the forge was heating and flattening 
a bar of iron. Next came welding, and after that the construction 
of small bolts with square, hexagonal or octagonal heads. Later 
came the construction of the square, the T, the compass, keys, 
vices, buckles, ete. There was nothing remarkable about the 
aticles, excepting that they were the work of boys, and answered 
their purposes quite as well as if they had been made by men. 


On the second floor is a large carpenter's shop, where the work 
in wood is carried on under the supervision of an expert. Here the 
first lessons are in managing the plane, saw, chisel, gouge, ete. 
The instruction in this deparment is also carefully graded. At first 
there is necessarily some sacrifice of material and perhaps of tools, 
but a habit of carefulness is strictly cultivated, and in a very short 
time articles of use and value are constructed. The productive 
labor of the school is valued at from 7,000 to 8,000 franes yearly. 
The articles made are purchased mostly by the citizens, who also 
give orders for pieces of work of which they furnish plans and ma- 
terial. Besides paying for the actual cost of material, the money 
received for labor goes to form a fund from which each boy, upon 
completing his course, is provided with an outfit of tools. In 
addition to this, prizes are given to the best workmen. These 
amount to from 20 to 60 frances yearly to pupils in the first and 
second year of the course, and from 70 to 150 franes to those in 
the third year. Pupils are admitted at the age of 12, and are sup- 
posed to remain until 15, during which time each boy, unless taking 
a special course by request of his parents, is taught the use of all 
the different machines and tools in his department. It is unfortu- 
nately true that many pupils leave at the end of the first or second 
year, though extra inducements are offered pupils who complete 
the course. Upon entering, the pupils, unless controlled by parents. 
are allowed to choose whether they will work with wood or iron. 
It is said that the number who choose work in iron is about double 
that who choose wood. 

The third floor is divided into class-rooms, for drawing, modelings, 
Particular attention is paid to industrial drawing 
About six hours 


and recitation. 
because of its practical value in the work-shops. 
a day are devoted to manual labor, two hours to recitation, and 
from one to one and a half hours to drawing, thus making the 
school day from nine and a half to ten hours in length. The 
subjects of instruction are, for the elementary and middle courses : 
French language (with grammar), writing, reading, geography, 
arithmetic, History of France, and geometry. The advanced course 
adds to these subjects, business accounts, book-keeping, physics, 
including machinery and tools connected therewith. It is against 
the rules to admit a pupil who has not already learned to read and 
write, though it has, upon occasions, been done. The yearly ex- 
pense of the school, which is defrayed by the city, amounts to about 
28,100 franes. This includes teachers’ salaries, machinery, tools, 
fuel, ete. 

In the blacksmith shops we could get no reports concerning de- 
linquencies of pupils, the master in charge saying that there were 
few or no offences of a nature sufficiently serious to warrant pun- 
ishment. In the carpenters’ shop the master pointed out two small 
boys who were guilty of slight offences, and were exiled to a table 
at some distance from the others, where they were employed upon 
somewhat inferior work. The punishments that are inflicted are 
based upon about the same principles as those employed in the 
public schools, being intended to be curative rather than expiatory 
in their nature. Among the most common are reproof from the 
teacher, a note to the superior director, a restriction of privileges, 
writing a certain number of lines, ete. Suspension and expulsion 
are reserved for extreme cases. Freedom of movement and speech 
are allowed, but care is taken that the principles of moderation and 
self-control shall he thoroughly instilled. During the visit there 
were no indications that the liberty allowed to all might, upon 
oceasion, develop into license. The heartiness with which they 
worked, aud the air of interest and capability which the power to 
handle tools always gives, combined with not a few harmless boyish 
tricks, convinced us that the little men were none the less happy 
because they were very busy. The teachers agreed in the state- 
ment that the work in the shops was almost invariably much more 
cheerfully performed than that in the recitation rooms. 

ITEMS. 

Mr. Robert Wild, president of the National Union of Elementary 
Teachers, England, has recently visited Germany and France with 
a view to gaining information concerning courses of study, length 
of school-day, and salaries of teachers in those countries. 


At the International Educational Association, at L’ Havre, the 
most forcible speaker in behalf of manual training in the schools 
was Mr. Robert Seidel, superior teacher at Hollis, Switzerland. 
He has recently published a book upon this subject, which is a 
philosophical exposition of the pedagogical and social needs in this 
direction, and is perhaps the best work of the kind that has yet 
been published. Mr. Seidel is still a young man, and if his health 
is spared is destined to make an enviable reputation as a teacher 
and writer. 


PERSONAL. 


— We learn that Professor Wadsworth, the new professor at 
Colby University, was born in East Livermore, Me., May 6, 1847, 
and is a lineal descendant of Benjamen Wadsworth, the ninth presi- 
dent of Harvard College. He graduated from Bowdoin and went 
west, spending four years as principal and superintendent of acad- 
emies and graded schools in Minnesota and Wisconsin. Then he 
returned east and took a graduate course at Harvard, receiving his 
A.M. from Bowdoin and Harvard. The following three years he 
spent at Harvard as instructor in mathematics and mineralogy. 
Since 1877 Professor Wadsworth has been engaged in original in- 
vestigation in the Museum of Comparative Lithology. Since Jan- 
uary, IN78, some fifty important papers and bound works have 
been published by him, and several more have been issued by Pro- 
fessors Wadsworth and Whitney. Last winter he spent in Europe, 
visiting and studying the collections in the universities. 


— The Bangor Whig says of Professor Wadsworth, the new pro- 
fessor at Colby University: ‘* He was born in East Livermore, Me., 
May 6, 1847, and is a lineal descendant of Benjamin Wadsworth, 
the ninth president of Harvard College. He graduated from Bow- 
doin and went west, spending four years as principal and superin- 
tendent of academies and graded schools in Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin. Then he returned east and took a graduate course at Harvard, 
receiving his degree of A.M. from Bowdoin and Harvard. The 
following three years he spent at Harvard as instructor in mathe- 
matics and mineralogy. Since 1877 Professor Wadsworth has been 
engaged in original investigation in the Museum of Comparative 
Lithology. 

— Prof. A. G. Benedict, A.M., the principal of the Houghton 
Seminary, for young ladies, in Clinton, N. Y., has been visiting in 
Boston and vicinity, with special reference to a careful inspection 
of the best schools of New England, particularly in respect to light- 
ing, heating, and sanitary conditions. Professor Benedict has raised 
the Houghton Seminary to a high rank among the higher institu- 
tions of New York. 


— Rev. Moses A. Hopkins, born a slave in Virginia, educated at 
Lincoln University of Pennsylvania, and Auburn Theological Sem- 
inary, has been appointed by President Cleveland as Minister of 
our government to Liberia. He used to live in Pittsburg. He went 
there a poor boy, and worked as a hotel porter, devoting all his 
spare moments to study, and finally prepared himself for college. 


— Dr. J. L. M. Curry, the accomplished agent of the Peabody 
Educational Fund, has been appointed Ministér to Spain by Presi- 
dent Cleveland, and it is understood that he will accept, and enter 
at once upon the duties of the office. The Board of Trustees have 
appointed Dr. Samuel L. Green, of Boston, to temporarily fill the 
position vacated by Dr. Curry." 

— Among the students who have entered the Bangor Theological 
Seminary this term, is Mr. Korehera Kurahara, of Japan. He is 
a very pleasant gentleman to meet with, and is zealous in his work. 
He proposes to take a full three years’ course at the seminary. 

— Mr. George B. Swan, for two years preceptor of the Castine 
High School, has gone by invitation to establish a high school at 
Victoria, Vancouver's Island. A teacher from New England was 
desired. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


— Col. T. W. Higginson, of Boston, will write a life of Helen 
Hunt. 

— F. H. Darwin’s biography of his father, Charles Darwin, is to 
be published the coming winter. 

— W. D. Howells, the novelist, has accepted an offer of $10,000 
a year to write exclusively for the Harper publications. 

— The geological map of the United States, begun in 1883, has 
been completed and placed in the hands of the engraver. 

— Physiology and hygiene are no doubt good things to teach and 
to be taught. But those who instruct in them, with the special 
reference required by this new law, need also the grace of God.— 
Lancaster Intelligencer. 

— In Minnesota the sum of $3,000, which has been appropriated 
annually for institute purposes, was increased by last year’s legis- 
lature to $5,000,—a practical acknowledgment of the value of in- 
stitute instruction to the schools of the state. 

— Prof. Edgar S. Shumway, editor of Latine, and for the last 
two years in charge of the Latin department of the Chautauqua 
School of Languages, has resigned from his work in the Chautauqua 
course to become professor of Latin in Rutgers College. 

— Friday, Oct. 16, was the two-hundredth anniversary of the 
cruel revocation of the Edict of Nantes in France. With that re- 
vocation, 113 years after the massacre, began 102 years of further 
horrible persecution of the Huguenots, which ended at Necker’s 
intercession with Louis XVI. The French Protestants will no 
doubt commemorate the day. 

— The Providence Journal gives an account of John Parker, 
a colored teacher from Prince George County, Maryland, where he 
has established a school for the education of colored children, and 
claims that he is going about the country soliciting aid to raise a 
debt upon that institution, and then squandering the money received 
in betting in a ‘* policy shop.”’ 

— The venerable historian, George Bancroft, was 85 years old 
on the 3d inst., and his immediate neighbors and friends hon- 
ored the event in a special way. Last month this celebrated 
patriarch unveiled a ‘‘ Perry’? monument at Newport, R. I., and 
acquitted himself as ably and eloquently as he had done on a sim- 
ilar occasion just twenty-five years before. 

— In 1860 only 5,253 newspapers were published in the United 
States, or one for every 6,000 inhabitants. Now 15,494 newspapers 
are published, or one for every 3,716 inhabitants; certainly a re- 
markable growth in twenty-five years. For the twelve months end- 
ing May 1, Kansas exhibited a net increase over the previous year 
of 78 publications, and Illinois a net increase of 77. The next 
states in order are Pennsylvania, 63; Nebraska, 59; Missouri, 39; 
California, 36; Iowa, 36; Massachusetts, 30; Minnesota, 29 ; 
Texas, 28; New York, 24; and Florida, 28. North Carolina is 


the sole state in which the number of newspapers in 1884 and ’85 
was exactly the same. 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


THE CHILDREN’S GOOD-BY. 


[This little exercise, originally written for the graduation of one 
one pupil (Miss Elsie Van Wyck Skinkle) may be suggestive to 
teachers seeking something new for public days. | 


Florence.—Miss Skinkle, to-night we lose our “ Miss 
Elsie; ’’ but before we say farewell we wish to offer some 
thought that may link our names with the memory of this 


evening : | 


** I bring thee pansies 
Yellow as the sunshine, purple as the night ; 
Flowers of remembrance ever fondly sung 
By all the chiefest of the sons of light.” | 


sugar and coffee are leading productions; rice and in- 
digo are cultivated to some extent; the pineapple, ba- 
nana, and other tropical fruits abound ; vanilla and sar- 
saparilla are numbered among the minor products; choc- 
olate is obtained from the cacao, or chocolate-tree, sago 
‘from the sago palm, and tapioca from the manioc plant. 

Corn, cotton, and tobacco are both tropical and mild 


‘temperate productions, cultivated in this belt as well as in 


the adjoining parts of the temperate belts, into which they 
overlap. Corn, in fact, is the principal crop not only of 
the United States, but Mexico, Central America, and a 
considerable part of South America. 


The above is pretty much all a pupil should be required 


| deflection of the line shows that Mexico is allied to us in 
| climate, and explains why Mexico is the most promis- 
ing republic in the New World after the United States, 
and why the city of Mexico is the most splendid Spanish 
American city. It explains the reason why northern cap- 
ital has gone down into Mexico for the construction of 
railroads, and why the Mexicans themselves are struggling 
to carry out a wiser financial policy, and lay the founda- 
tions of a more stable government. This similarity in point 
of climate may cause Mexico in course of time to wish to 
be annexed to the United States. In case she is incor- 
porated into the sisterhood of states lying north of the 
Rio Grande, our southern border will consist of a long, 


Forget not that life, like the pansies, however “sad to commit to memory concerning the productions of Cen- narrow tropical and semi-tropical strip of territory extend- 
and rich with tender purples” or the dusky hues of night, tral and South America. The rest he should acquire ing from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and including the 


Tropic of Cancer. 


may be made glad by the 
sunshine always at the 
heart of it. AR. 


** Take all the sweetness of a gift unsought, 
And for the pansies send me back a thought.”’ 


(Offers a basket of pansies.) 

Flora.— Miss Elsie, I bring you roses. Poets have 
sung their praises, but nothing that they have written is 
half so beautiful as what the roses say themselves. Let 
them utter for me graceful thoughts. (Offers roses.) 

Marion.—Heliotrope J bring, emblem of Faithfulness. 
As you reap to-night the reward of years of study, you 
may find a new meaning in those words that have come 
down to us through the centuries, — “ Be thou faithful 
unto death, and I will give thee a crown of life.” “Tou- 
jours fidele.” This is my gift. (Presents heliotrope.) 

Katie.—Miss Elsie, I bring you daisies. They spring 
up by the wayside, and sway with graceful motion among 
the long June grasses; but whether found in fertile 
meadow or by the dusty roadside, they are always looking 
upward! (Offers daisies tied with long loops of white 
satin ribbon.) 

Sallie.—There is a little flower, modest and sweet, yet 
cherished always by loving hearts. It is not so much for 
its beauty as it is for its sentiment, that I offer the forget- 
me-not. (Offers bouquet of the English forget-me-not.) 

Grace. — (Gazing down into a cluster of white Lilies.) 


‘* Sometimes watching, I am{sure 
That I see an angel stand, 
With a lily in his hand, 

In the shadow of the door, 


Saying, ‘ Not till thou be as pure 

As these stainless blossoms be, 

Shalt thou reach the heavenly shore, 
Where the ships come home from sea.’ ”’ 


HOW TO TEACH PRODUCTIONS. 


BY SUPT. G. C. FISHER, WEYMOUTH, MASS. 


Productions should be taught by belts as determined 
by latitude and elevation. 
every school should be provided with outline maps, painted 
on the blackboard or slated cloth,—(see cut on this page, 
a Production Map of Central and South America). 
These maps are useful in history, also in teaching climate 
and other subjects in geography. The pupil should draw 
production belts on these maps. He should know the 
productions of a country by knowing what belt it is in, or 
what production lines cross it. The same is true of the 
states of the United States. He should know what 
their productions are by knowing where they are. The 
lines C and D may be called the primary production 
lines of the western hemisphere. They mark approx- 
imately the northern and southern limits of the trop- 
ical and semi-tropical productions of the New World. 


For use in the class-room, 


through supplementary reading. 
OR Other matters, however, may be 
taught incidentally by these pro- 


ral to take up and discuss quite a 
number of subjects in connection 
with them. 
the line C: what does this line 
go to show? It goes to show that 
the term “ South,” as used in the 
United States for a certain sec- 
tion of our 
country, is a 
misnomer. 
The true south 
is merely that 
part of the 
Union which 
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lies south of the line 
C, or a narrow, semi- 
tropical strip of ter- 
ritory extending 
along the coast from 
North Carolina to 


> Texas. The south- 

Me. ern people are north- 

J > ern people except as 

55° slavery made them 
indolent and unlike 


the northern people. Now that slavery is gone, the 
old indolent habits are beginning to go too, both men 
and women incline to work, and there is a great in- 
dustrial awakening in the south. It will take a long 
time to eradicate the idea that the south, in the sense of a 
hot country, begins with Mason and Dixon’s line, but 
judicious teaching will set the rising generation right in 
this matter. 

Let us follow this line into Mexico. It bends south- 
ward and then northward after rounding the table-lands of 
Southern Mexico near the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 
Here is a prodigious uplift that lowers the temperature 
and makes the city of Mexico in latitude 25° N. cooler 


Between these two lines waves the palm; spices grow ; 


than the city of New Orleans, in latitude 30° N. This 


duction lines, and it is quite natu-. 


4 
For instance, there is 


Tropic of Capricorn. 


peninsulas of Florida, Yucatan, and Lower California. 

| The northern limit of wheat on the continent of North 
“America is also very important. This is approximately 
marked by two straight lines drawn from the most north- 
ern point of Lake Superior,—one to Sitka and the other 
to St. Johns. 

These broad generalizations are carried out in every 
true system of geographical teaching. They lift climate, 
productions, ete., out of the ruts, and make geography a 
captivating and profitable study. 


[We recommend the reader to see The Essentials of Geography 
for the Western Hemisphere, by G. C. Fisher, superintendent of 
schools of Weymouth, Mass., from which these ideas and the map 
contained in this number are taken,— ED. | 


| HOW NOT TO DO IT. 
| 


_ The following are a few of the unscientific and in- 
artistic methods characteristic of too much of our “ school- 
keeping ”’ : 

1. A blind adherence to the text-book in use. 

2. The verbatim recitation of memorized lessons, with 
out reference to ideas. 

3. The failure to aid pupils in 
thinking by suitable explanations. 

4. Telling everything in advance, 
and giving pupils no chance to find out 
anything for themselves. 

5. In arithmetic, requiring the logic 


A ‘ of problems before thorough training 

Ft in adding, subtracting, multiplying, 

ee and dividing numbers. In wasting 

time on technical school-masterisms ” 

ost instead of concentrating the attention 
* w upon essentials. 


6. In grammar, by requiring defini- 
tions, parsing, conjugations, and rules 
of syntax before practice in sentence- 
making. 

7. In geography, by memorizing the answers to a mul- 
titude of map questions to which the child attaches no 
correct notions, before laying a foundation of ideas drawn 
from a personal observation of local surroundings. 

8. In history, by memorizing useless particulars before 
taking leading events. 

9. In botany, by taking books before plants. 

10. In physics by taking text-book statements and 
omitting experiments. 

11. In reading, by training children to call words 
which convey to their minds no correct ideas. 

12. In drawing, by drudging upon lines, angles, and 
geometrical forms, before the delineation of common and 
interesting objects. 

In view of the charlatanism and empiricism to be found 
both in courses of study and methods of instruction, we 
may well be tolerant of the opinions of those who assert 
that there is, as yet, in our common schools, neither an 
art nor a science of teaching. JoHN Swett. 


SEVEN WISE MAXIMS. 

Ratich (born in Holstein, 1571, died 1635) is credited 
with having been the first to propound many of the prin- 
ciples common to the innovators. These were some of 
his maxims : 

1. Everthing after the order and course of nature. 

2. One thing at a time. 

3. Repetition. 

4. Nothing by heart. 


5. Uniformity in all things. 
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EDUCATION. 


6. Ideas before words. 

7. Everything by experiment and analysis. 

In his method of teaching, Ratich had much in com- 
mon with Ascham. —From Quick’s Educational Reformers. 


REPORT ON ALGEBRA. 


Read at Bangor, before the Maine Pedagogical Society. 


BY CHARLES H. CLARK, AUBURN. 


(Concluded from next week.) 
RULES AND EXAMPLES. 

As the pupil advances he should not be allowed to rely 
oo much on the rales of the book, but should be required 
to formulate his own rules. Whenever practicable, the 
first step upon beginning a new subject should be to de- 
duce the rule. Let the class be required to form from 
examples rules for their own use ; let these rules be dis- 
cussed at the first recitation on the subject, and let the 
class choose from those presented the one best suited to 
their purpose. In very many cases they will naturally 
conclude that they cannot improve upon the form given 
in the text-book ; but, if this course be followed, the pupil 
will have a clear understanding of the origin of his rule, 
and consequently will be able to apply it more intelligently. 

The progress during the first term should not be too 
rapid. Under the most favorable circumstances, the prin- 
ciples usually taken up by our text-books, as far as Equa- 
tions of the First Degree, will be found sufficient to oceupy 
the average pupil for a term of twelve weeks. Numerous 
auxiliary examples illustrating these principles may be 
required. It is a good plan to give such examples to be 
worked at sight, varying their difficulty, according to 
the ability and attainments of the class. 

Reasons should be asked of the pupil at every step. As 
has been stated, one of the prime objects of the study of 
algebra is to develop the reasoning faculties. The pupil 
should, therefore, be taught to give a reason for every op- 
eration ; why the sign is changed in subtraction ; why like 
signs give plus, and unlike, minus; why a quantity with 
a negative exponent is equal to the reciprocal of that 
quantity, with an equal positive exponent,—all such points 
he should be ready to explain at any time, and without 
assistance. 

ARBITRARY 

The use of the signs plus and minus needs particular 
explanation. The pupil should understand that they are 
arbitrary signs, and numerous examples of their use should 


SIGNS. 


be given until the pupil perceives that they are used merely 
for convenience, and to facilitate the graphic representa- 
tion of the ideas with which he is dealing. 

The pupil should be made thoroughly familiar with the 
substitution of numerical values for letters in a given ex- 
pression, of letters for letters, and parenthetical expres- 
sions for letters. This is a subject that needs attention 
during the early part of the work, and is one that is often 
too little understood. In no better way can the meaning 
of algebraic language be impressed on the mind. The 
removal of quantities from parentheses, and the reverse 
process of introducing quantities within parentheses, should 
receive careful attention. Here, as in all parts of this 
study, too numerous examples can hardly be given. The 
reason for the change of sign should be well understood. 
The particular case of the change of sign, when the first 
term of the quantity within the parenthesis has the minus 
sign, frequently presents difficulty. 


FACTORING. 

The processes of factoring should be well understood 
because of their frequent employment throughout the 
study of algebra; the greatest common divisor and least 
common multiple, from their direct use in the reduction 
of fractions, and fractions not only because of their fre- 
quent recurrence in algebra, but because of their direct 
bearing on the same subject in arithmetic. Pupils too 
often leave the grammar school with but an imperfect 
knowiedge of fractions, and it is the province of the high 
school work in algebra to make clear what was before im- 
perfectly understood; and it seems to me that there is 
nothing in the whole course of our common and high 
schools of more practical value than this work on fractions 
in algebra. It is well here to supplement the text-book 
by examples drawn from other sources until the manipu- 
lation of fractions is thoroughly understood. This work 
should, also, serve as a review of the various processes 


already taught. The reduction should be effected by the 


application of the rules of factoring and the use of the 
greatest common divisor and least common multiple. The 
attention of the pupil should be repeatedly called to the 
fact that all the operations on fractions in algebra are the 
same as those already presented in arithmetic, and that 
the knowledge he is now acquiring will be of value in the 
practical affairs of life. 
EQUATIONS. 

If the work through fractions has been faithfully mas- 
tered, the pupil is prepared to advance much more rap- 
idly during the remainder of his course. He now comes 
to the application of what he has thus far learned. In all 
the work on equations the fact should be kept constantly 
before the mind that the statement and development of 
the equation is a logical process. The pupil should be 
taught to discriminate in the choice of words, and to weigh 
carefully every step to see that there is no error in his 
processes or conclusions. To sharpen the powers of ob- 
servation and form habits of accuracy in reasoning, catch 
problems may be given from time totime. The following 
will serve as an example : 


Multiply bya, @=ar 
Subtracting 2? from each member, a? — = ar — 
Factoring, (a+-r)(a—x) =x (a—v) 
Dividing by a — x, 
But a = r: Substituting «fora, 
Dividing by x, 2=—1 


The result is manifestly absurd, though the various steps 
of the process are apparently correct. The pupil should 
be asked to detect the error. Inquire of him whether it 
be possible to divide by an absolute zero. 

Such examples awaken the pupil’s interest, and conse- 
quently quicken the keenness of his powers; thus two 
very important ends are attained. It should ever be the 
aim of the teacher to make study attractive, and every 
means to that end should be employed. 

It is hardly necessary to extend these remarks on the 
method to be pursued in teaching algebra. The method 
advocated by this report may be summed up in a few 
words. A complete comprehension of the subject by the 
teacher, accuracy in reasoning, attention to details, and 
practice. so far as time permits, by means of dictation ex- 
amples from sources outside of the text-book. Further 
than this, methods should yield to the personal enthusiasm 
of the teacher in directing the work of the class, and to 
his individuality in devising expedients to surmount ob- 
stacles as they present themselves. 


SHORT-HAND FOR TEACHERS. 


I fully believe in the value of learning a system of short-hand 
for the ordinary use of life. This is an age of labor-saving and 
time-saving inventions; and I am satisfied that any young man 
who has much writing to do which is specially intended for his 
own reading will find that it will pay him to learn a system which 
will save him at least a half of the time required in doing manu- 
script work. 

I have no faith whatever in any such professions as those some- 
times made by teachers of short-hand, that one can easily acquire 
a speed of 125 words a minute. Few ever do this, and few ever 
have occasion to do it. A hundred words a minute is good time 
for any one except a professional who is in constant practice. Few 
persons will dictate to an amanuensis at a rate to exceed 80 or {0 
words a minute. But as the average penman does not exceed 30 
words a minute, it will be seen that a great gain will be made if 
one attains 75 words in the same time. 

Having tried several systems experimentally, I have decided 
that Cross’s Eclectic System is the easiest to learn, and certainly 
entitled to rank, in all points, among the best. There may be 
better ones extant. Probably any one of them is a great improve- 
ment on the long-hand method. 


SCHOOL EXHIBITS. 

Prof. Phelps of Winona, Minn., is entitled to great credit for 
his skillful mangaement of the children’s exhibit from Winona and 
the neighboring school, at their late fair. ‘The exhibit grew out of 
and effort especially to broaden, diversify, and render more attract- 
vie the occupations of the little children in the first and second 
year of the ordinary course. The teachers of these grades in- 


structed to obtain such simple materials as ordinary wooden splints, 
tooth picks, shoe pegs, cubical blocks, peas, etc., and to encourage 
the children in the effort to make or form something out of them. 
They had previously and for some time been trained in industrial 
drawing, so that concepts of various geometrical forms were already 
in the mind: With these materials the children soon began during 
their leisure periods in school to produce squares, triangles, and 
other figures and then to combine these to construct symmetrical 
designs, buildings, and other devices. By coloring these materials 
the taste of children was called into play in the application of the 
laws of harmony of color as _ well as of symmetry of form, and the 
beauty and variety of their work soon began to be apparent. When 
designs of special merit were thus produced, the teachers made se- 


room to the admiration of the observers, and the spirit emulation 
was soon aroused, which became contagious throughout the entire 
system to the high school. Gradually other materials like cut paper 
of various colors, straws, wooden blocks, strips, ete., and clay for 
modeling were added. From these materials beautiful and useful 
articles were created, embracing elaborate designs for oil eloths, 
wall paper, iron railing, hot air registers, carpets, book cases, 
panels, tea sets, fans, and others ornamental articles. In wood 
there are all descriptions of useful tools and implements, such as 
hoes, rakes, shovels, spades, saws and saw horses, horse shoes, ham- 
mers, hatchets, ladders flat irons, easels, center tables, knives, forks, 
spoons, pumps, canoes, windmills, axes, sleds, wagons, rolling pins, 
scissors, padlocks and keys, bracket shelves, bedsteads, boxes, bu- 
reaus, and even models of river steamers and ocean steamships. In 
all, there were several thousand specimens of work. 


NOTES FOR SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


A TYRANNICAL RULE.—Paragraph No. 10, under the head 
of Inspector's Duties in the New Regulations of the Ontario 
Education Department, reads as follows : 

**To see that no unauthorized text-books are used in the schools, 
No books should be placed in the hands of the pupils except those 
authorized for their use. Under the disguise of recommending 
certain works for * home study,’ many unauthorized text-books are 
introduced into the school. This should be prevented by the in- 
spector in the exercise of his authority as an officer of the educa- 
tion department.”’ 

If the object were to drive every teacher of high intelligence 
and spirit out of the profession and to reduce those that remain to 
the rank of automatons, moving only as the strings are pulled at 
the education office, it would be hard to devise a rule better adapted 
for the purpose. To forbid the use of any but the authorized 
books in the schools is bad enough. The tendency is to leave both 
teacher and pupils ‘cabined, cribbed, confined.’ It is like re- 
quiring one who should be free as an athlete to work in a strait- 
jacket. We believe the day will come in the history of education 
when the statement that such a regulation was once made and en- 
forced by the highest authority will be received with incredulity, or 
placed in the category of curiosities in the history of educational 
development. And yet there are certain arguments of some de- 
gree of plausibility to be urged in support of such a rule, as ap- 
plied to the books actually used in the school-room. But when the 
system is extended beyond the walls of the school-house, when the 
inspector is called upon to carry a kind of espionage into the very 
homes of the children, we can only wonder that a three-fold rebel- 
lion is not provoked,—a rebellion of inspectors, of teachers, and of 
parents. Such a stretch of authority is degrading to the inspecto- 
rate, takes away the last vestige of intellectual liberty from the 
teaching profession, and trenches upon the rights of free citizen- 
ship.—The Canada School Journal. 


A TEACHER FINED.—Mr. Cairns, school teacher, Dutton, was 
arraigned before J. P. McIntyre, at Wallacetown, one evening re- 
cently, for unmercifully punishing a young son of Mr. Chapman, 
The teacher was fined $2 and costs—in all $7 50, 

Our Dutton correspondent thus explains the affair: On Monday 
evening Mr. Cairns, principal of the public school, Dutton, pun- 
ished with moderate severity the twelve-year-old son of Mr. Chap- 
man, shoemaker, During the struggle (for young Chapman strug- 
gled like a wildcat, the boy’s head struck against the form, and he 
received a black eye. Chapman senior, thereupon, entered a com- 
plaint before L. W. MelIntyre, J. P., of Wallacetown. The trial 
came off last evening, and Cairns was fined $2 and costs. The 
case will likely be appealed. —St. Thomas Journal, Oct, 1, 1885, 


low A.—Superintendent Townsley of Knoxville is doing excellent 
work, and is appreciated by the people. Many improvements have 
been made in the course of study in the way of addition and subtrac- 
tion. The Shenandoah scholars are under the able managemen- 
of Supt. H. C, Gurney. His new Course of Study is one of the 
best we have seen. Professor Taylor is the choice of the repubt 
licans of Polk County for county superintendent. Mr. W. J. 
Dean is the new superintendent of the What-cheer schools. 
Superintendent Anderson and Supt. S. N. Hopkins will probably 
be their own successors, the former in Davis County and the latter 
in Jefferson. Supt. N. W. Boyes is one of lowa’s strongest 
county superintendents. Dubuque county republicans at times 
unite with the democrats and give him a unanimous election. 
Hon. J. W. Akers was renominated on the first ballot for Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruetion. The call to the third term is a de- 
served compliment. Mr. Akers has made one of lowa’s most effi- 
cient superintendents. Supt. W. W. Friesner, of Cedar Rapids, 
resigned his position September 9, and started the next day for Los 
Angelos, Cal., when he takes charge of the city schools, and hopes 
to improve his health in that land of health-giving breezes. Lowa 
thus loses one of its best men. Supt. James McNaughton, of 
Council Blaffs, grows daily in efficiency and popularity. 


KANSAS.—Supt. W. M. Joy enters on his third year’s work at 
Wellington,—good work and an appreciative people. He is making 
the Wellington schools among the best in the state. One of the 
best superintendents in southern Kansas is Professor Conway of 
Independence : he is entering his fifth year’s work there. Prof. 
F. H. Clark, who left the teachers’ ranks to engage in Y. M. C. A. 
work, has returned to his first love,—taking superintendency of the 
Beloit schools. Supt. A. 8. Olin enters upon his third year at 
lola. Good work has been done there. One of the best school- 
buildings in Kansas. 


GOOD WORDS. 


— Congratulations from this crest of the continent upon the pros- 
perity that rendered removal to more adequate quarters necessary. 
Just what you deserve. The ‘old, reliable’? JoURNAL OF Epu- 
CATION reaches us regularly every Monday, and reads like a per- 
sonal letter from the four quarters of the globe, so full, rich, and 
interesting are its columns. It not only keeps in ‘‘ the van of edu- 
cational progress,’’ but /eads the van.’’—F. B. GAULT, South 
Pueblo, Col. 


— ‘I notice in THE JOURNAL that you have moved into new 
and larger quarters. That 1s My congratulations on the 
success of your publications. ay you be compelled in the near 
future to build yet larger. I heartily rejoice in your prosperity.” 
—H. SABIN, Clinton, Ia. 


— ‘** Tue JOURNAL has been my companion in the school-room 
from the first, and I should feel lost without it.”,—LEv1 WRIGHT, 
Worthington, Minn. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
DECIDED BENEFIT. 
Dr. John P. Wheeler, Hudson, N. Y., says: ‘‘I have given it 
with decided benefit in a case of innutrition of the brain, from 


lections from them for permanent mounting upon cardboards of 
different colors, and they were displayed on the walls of the school 


abuse of alcohol.’’ 
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A STEP FORWARD. 


A WORD WITH OUR READERS. 


The many evidences we receive that THE JoURNAL 


or Epvucation, and its associates, THE AMERICAN 
Teacuer and Epucation, have won a strong and an 
abiding position in American educational journalism are 
very satisfactory, as well as very gratifying. Most 
pleasant of all is the fact that a great body of our 
readers have been on our subscription lists from the 
beginning of our work in Boston, and continue our 
most faithful friends and fellow-workers. Our constant 
readers are our best assistants in increasing the circu- 
lation of Tur JourNAL, and as we are making plans 
for the improvement of THe JouRNAL in the near fu- 
ture, we want Fire Thousand new names on our list to 
meet the increasing expenses of writers and publication 


before Jan. 1, 1886. 
we will send specimen copies to all names sent us by 


In order to hasten the work, 


our subscribers. Sit down quickly and write the 
names of all your friends who do not take any one of 
our papers; or what is better, ask them to send at 
once for specimen copies for examination. 

Our papers were never better, so say our friends, 
and we are constantly striving for larger improvements. 
They were never so full, so varied in contents, or so 
expensive in publication as now. Help on the work, 
kind friends. Here is a specimen of the many com- 
pliments we receive : 

“THE JOURNAL OF Epvucation is highly esteemed by 
our teachers’ reading club. It is wide awake and yet 
conservative. ‘The New York column, in charge of Prin- 
cipal Onderdonk of Albany, is a valuable feature to New 
York teachers. I do not know a better educational 
weekly.” Leicu R. Hunt, 

Supt. of Schools, Little Falls, N. Y. 


It does not seem to us that the cause of industrial edu- 
cation is advanced, among sensible people, by the extreme 
advocacy it is receiving in some influential quarters. One 
of our leading religious journals, for example, announces, 
as a proven fact, that children who give half their school- 
day to manual labor in the use of mechanics’ tools will 


make equal progress in ordinary studies with those! 
This habit has more than its ludicrous side. 


who devote their whole time to the regular curric- 
ulum. This sounds a good deal like the persistent 
declaration of the extreme advocates of German in- 


struction in primary scligila;—iheh children can learn two 
languages in the same time that they can learn one. In 
study, as in arjthmetic, two is twice one. It has not been 
proved that children can work in a shop half a day and 


way that justifies this broad assertion. Indeed, the whole 
system of manual-labor schools, a generation ago, broke 
down on this fallacy. Several important things have been 
demonstrated by the partial experiments of mechanical 
training. One is, that in every large school are found a 
few boys with such natural aptitude for mechanics that 
they are willing to do extra work for the opportunity of 
such training. Another is, that time can doubtless be 
saved by improved methods of instruction in school stud- 
ies, which may be profitably applied to drawing, and, 
possibly, some simple forms of hand-work. The most im- 
portant fact demonstrated is, the need of schools of indus- 
try for some classes of our children, to supplement their 
present style of education. How far the state can be, or 
ought to be, pressed for the support of this class of schools 
is a fair question. But the broad assertion that our pub- 
lie-school system should be made double-headed, and the 
use of tools become a compulsory feature, is simply one of 
those extreme notions so captivating to the secular and re- 
ligious press, but not accepted by practical and experienced 
teachers anywhere. 


We are already reaping the fruits of the violent as- 
saults upon the common-school system of our country by 
its eclesiastical and other enemies and its injudicious 
friends. After half a century of beating around the 
bush, a considerable portion of the English public has 
come to the conclusion that the present curious arrange- 
ment for popular education in Great Britain, a compro- 
mise between the churehes and the different theories of 
state support, is not doing the needful work. Already 
the question of free education looms in an ominous way 
through the fog of British politics,—a new terror to states- 
men. The British press is more and more drawn to its 
discussion. ‘The most telling statements by the opponents 
of the free school are now drawn from the columns of our 
American journals and the hostile declaration of eminent 
critics, at home, concerning the working of our system of 
free, unsectarian schooling for the masses. This slashing 
style of criticism is understood here either as the utter- 
ance of the enemies of free schools or a gross exaggeration 
of inevitable defects by ignorant and sensational observ- 
ers. Over there these things are quoted, often with the 
weight of distinguished names, as proofs that the Amer- 
ican people are getting tired of their experiment of uni- 
versal education, and preparing to retreat upon some mod- 
ified form of the European arrangements. If our friends 
abroad have any fancy of this sort, they may as well 
clear their minds at once. Never were the American 
people so determined as now in the support of their pres- 
ent system of public instruction, and never were its benefi- 
cent results more evident than to-day. The crying evil 
in educational affairs in the United States is the failure 
of half the country to organize the free school system in 
an effective way, and the mischievous intermeddling, in 
other states, by hostile and visionary parties, with the 
legitimate operation of the department of popular iustruc- 
tion. 


LADY AND TEACHER. 


The ways of woman are often past finding out, even to 
the mind editorial, which is supposed to compass all 
things. One of these mysteries is the sudden transfor- 
mation that so often comes over the woman teacher when 
she puts on the wedding-dress and becomes some man’s 
wife and the lady of society. The peculiar and abso- 
lutely indescribable way in which so many of these dear 
women magnify their office as “lady ” in presence of the 
profession from which they have emerged, is, in school- 
girl language, “too funny for anything.” We have in 
mind scores of excellent women who seem to have under- 
gone this transformation so completely that the idea of 
any social responsibility, or even personal womanly sym- 
pathy with the teachers of the community in which they 
live, appears to have completely leaked out of their minds. 
It often 
amounts to an offensive ignoring of the personal and so- 


cial claims of women every way their superior, and, more 
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than vavthliig: keeps alive the most vulgar type of social 
discrimination,—the miserable assumption, by well-to-do 
women, that a teacher of their own sex, by her position, 
is a common workwoman or a sort of skilled servant. 
No class of women in our country can do more for the 
elevation of education than accomplished women teachers 
in their new capacity of wife, mother, and woman of so- 
ciety. Of all others they are the people to give the hand 
of womanly fellowship to every teacher of their sex who 
shows a true spirit in her work; and defend the whole 
class against the social assumption of a coarse, material- 
istic “ upper-ten.” These women are numerous, and are 
becoming a great power in our new society. Some of 
them do realize, and, to their best ability, perform their 
duties in this respect. But too many “forget the rock 
from which they were hewn,” and go on living in their 
upper sphere of home comfort and social enjoyment as 
oblivious of the great body of faithful women at work 
with the children as if they had never trod the school- 
house floor. Dear lady-sisters, “these things ought not 
so to be.” 


THE RECENT CONFERENCE OF COLLEGE 
PRESIDENTS AND HEADS OF PREPAR- 
ATORY SCHOOLS. 


The meeting of delegates, representing the colleges and 
leading preparatory schools of New England, recently held 
in this city, was a notable gathering in many ways. The 
prominence of the institutions represented, the character 
and ability of the delegates representing them, the impor- 
tance and the practical nature of the questions discussed, 
the earnestness and good temper which marked the dis- 
cussions, and, most valuable of all, the final results reached, 
warrant the prediction that this conference will have an 
important bearing on the future development of the higher 
education. No one who was present could fail to note 
that the spirit of mutual confidence and respect with which 
the discussions between the two classes of delegates were 
begun was strengthened and deepened as the discussions 
proceeded ; and, although at the outset some doubt was 
expressed as to the advisability of the formation of a per- 
manent organization, the frequent, spontaneous references 
to the importance of the objects for which the meeting had 
been called, and to the need of continuous, rather than 
spasmodic, coéperation between the two classes of insti- 
tutions represented, foreshadowed unmistakably the una- 
nimity with which, at the closing session, the proposition 
to form a permanent organization, with annual meetings, 
was accepted. 

Perhaps the most important question considered at the 
conference was the practicability of a greater degree of 
uniformity in the requisitions for admission to college. 
The earnest and convincing statement made by Dr. Ban- 
croft, at the opening session, of the evils resulting to the 
preparatory schools from the present diversity of require- 
ments, called out vigorous corroborative statements from 
other beads of preparatory schools; and the frank and 
earnest discussion that ensued resulted in the final adop- 
tion of a series of resolutions embodying the views pre- 
sented. These resolutions, besides urging upon the col- 
leges the pressing importance of the establishment of uni- 
form requisitions for admission, suggest a practical method 
by which the desired uniformity may be reached. But 
the action of the delegates did not end here. The mere 
transmission of a series of resolutions to college faculties, 
while it might awaken an appreciation of the evils com- 
plained of, might not result in practical measures of re- 
form. Accordingly, three delegates were appointed to 
present the resolutions in person at the approaching meet- 
ing of the Association of New England Colleges, and to 
urge upon that body the importance of definite and speedy 
relief. It is to be hoped, in the interest of the preparatory 
schools, and of the colleges as well, that the relief asked 
for will be granted. 

The need of greater uniformity in the requisitions for 
admission to college receives special emphasis at this time 
from the recent action of certain New England colleges 
in relation to the entrance requirement in English. For 
several years complete uniformity of requirement in this 
department has existed in the ten colleges included in the 
New England Association, a common list of books having 
been adopted and seasonably announced by them as a 
basis for the entrance examination in English, Unfor- 
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tunately, however, one of the gentlemen intrusted with the 
preparation of this list for 1887 has been ill ; and the other, 
having neglected, as is alleged, to conduct the correspond- 
ence necessary for an agreement among the several col- 
leges, has prepared independently a list for his own col- 
lege, leaving the English departments of the other colleges 
to accept it or reject it, at their option. As a result, the 
English department of one of the other colleges has pre- 
pared a separate list, which has nothing in common with 
the first, and in which the principle of selection heretofore 
followed has been entirely abandoned. The preparatory 
<chools, therefore, now that nearly two months have elapsed 
from the time at which preparation for the requirement in 
English should have been begun, are confronted with two 
jistinect sets of requisitions in English, with the added 
probability that the departure from uniformity already 
made will result in still greater diversity on the part of 
the colleges which have as yet adopted neither of the lists 
referred to. 

The history of the movement which has culminated in 
the recent conference is extremely interesting, but we have 
not space to give it in detail. One aspect of it, however, 
which is full of hopeful significance for the future relations 
of the colleges and preparatory schools, calls for a word 
of comment. Those who listened to the discussion which 
took place at the meeting of the Massachusetts Classical 
and High School Teachers’ Association, somewhat more 
than a year ago, relative to the attitude occupied by the 
college authorities toward the teachers of the preparatory 
schools, will remember that the prevalent opinion then 
expressed was that the former had no desire to coiperate 
with the latter; in fact, that the college authorities con- 
sidered dictation rather than coéperation as their especial 
prerogative, if not their imperative duty. A few quota- 
tions from the letters received by the committee through 
whom the recent meeting was called, will show that this 
opinion was quite groundless. One college president wrote : 
« The faculty of this college respond heartily to the views 
expressed in your circular ;” another, “It seems to me 
that you speak a word in season; the times call for such 
a meeting as you suggest.” Still another, “‘'The topics 
strike me as most important and timely ;’’ and a fourth, 
“The faculty of this university heartily approve of your 
plan for a discussion of matters of mutual interest ; it will 
give them pleasure to send representatives to such a meet- 
ing when called.” One college president, writing of the 
action taken by the faculty of the college which he repre- 
sented said: ‘ There were strong expressions of sympathy 
with the end proposed in the circular ;”’ another, writing 
in his own behalf, said, “ You are, of course, counting 
upon any assistance which I can give;” and another, “ I 
am most interested in the proposed meeting, and, in the 
discussion of the subjects which you suggest, I shall wish 
to do anything possible to further the interests of such an 
organization.” 

These quotations may fairly be taken as indicating the 
spirit which prevails on the part of college presidents and 
faculties toward the preparatory schools, and they should 
effectually dispel all previously existing suspicions of hos- 
tility or indifference. Now that a permanent organization 
has been formed, and annual meetings for the discussion 
of topies of common interest have been definitely provided 
for, it would seem that the future relations of the two 
classes of institutions are in a fair way to be brought into 
effective harmony. We heartily congratulate the Massa- 
chusetts Classical and High School Teachers’ Association 
on its wisdom in initiating, and its success in carrying for- 
ward, an educational movement that promises so much for 
the future of the higher education, not only in New Eng- 
land, but in the country at large. 


POPULAR MISAPPREHENSION 
NEW SCHOOL-KEEPING. 


The recent criticisms on Boston school-keeping in the 
city press have all been characterized by a thorough mis- 
apprehension of the aims and methods of the new style 
of instruction. It is assumed that, instead of putting 
children to the honest work of gathering knowledge, by 
the study of books, with necessary aid and _ illustration 
from teachers, as in the old time, the present method re- 
solves a school-room into an audience to which the teacher 
delivers a series of lectures or talks, with varied illustra- 
tion ; relieving the pupils from the strain of work, with 
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the result of a superficial indoctrination of many things 
rather than a working knowledge of anything. As the 
methods of instruction in Boston are essentially the same 
as those of every city and progressive school district in 
the Union; the methods now taught in every first-rate 
normal school and institute, authorized, with scarcely an 
exception, by the leading authorities in elementary school 
work ; this charge amounts to a general impeachment of 
the modern system of instruction. A good deal of this 
misapprehension is justly chargeable upon a certain class 
of the teachers. There is still in the public service a 
considerable number of these instructors who, from preju- 
dice or unwillingness, or incapacity, have never come to 
the understanding of the natural methods. Required by 
their authorities to use such methods, they can only use 
them in the letter, under protest, and, of course, with no 
good result to the pupils. The complaints of these mal- 
contents easily find their way to the sanctum of the 
editor, who, for any reason, may desire to make a point 
against the schools. 

What is the aim and the method of the present style of 
elementary instruction?— we mean the instruction of 
children below the high school age, including nine-tenths 
of all the graduates from our public schools. 

The first point is, the awakening of the desire for 
knowledge in the child. Instead of administering educa- 
tion as a useful medicine, spite of the reluctance of the 
pupil, the aim is, by all legitimate means, to awaken in 
the scholar that hunger and thirst for truth which shall 
make him a cheerful recipient and stimulate his natural 
faculties. Without this condition of mind it is believed 
there can be no genuine success in educational work. 


The second step is, to bring the child, thus awakened, 
into contact with objects and ideas adapted to his present 
capacity and range of information. This is accom- 
plished, in respect to the outward world, by bringing him 
into actual contact with things or their representation, 
and, in the world of ideas, by recalling his own concep- 
tion of truth. It is held that only by the exercise of the 
faculties in this method of actual observation and investi- 
gation can the child be grounded in reality and know 
things and ideas, instead of living among words and fan- 
cies. 

Third : Here comes in the training in language, which 
is the representation, oral and written, of the visible and 
the spiritual world. While it is evident that, for young 
children, this language-training must be largely oral, yet 
the transition is soon made to written language, and 
gradually to the book. A book is held to be simply a 
record of somebody’s knowledge of the physical and 
spiritual world ; a good school-book, a resumé of all such 
knowledge, adapted to the age and capacity of the pupil. 
To give a book to a child before he has been brought in 
contact with things and his own thoughts is as useless as 
to shut him up to his own limitations when he is ready to 
supplement his own observation by the study of the com- 
mon fund of truth. Just at what point this transition 
should be made, and in what proportion oral instruction 
should be mingled with book-study, is the question which 
tests the wisdom and ability of the teacher. 

Along with this mental training goes the theory of 
character-training, —always the fundamental matter in 
education. In this the modern method aims to train the 
child for self-control, rather than mold it into a slavish 
copy of its teacher. In our country this aim includes the 
idea of training for that sovereign citizenship which is the 
heritage of every American child. 

The grand purpose of this operation is neither com- 
plete scholarship nor the mere practical power of getting 
a living, but the sending forth of a pupil at whatever age 
into the great university of American life. It is believed 
that a generation of youth, thus schooled, will be found 
in the best condition to learn the lessons and perform the 
duties that await every American citizen. Hence the in- 
creased number of studies is not given with the idea of 
turning out a crop of linguists, scientists, or artists, but to 
open before the child the great avenues of modern thought 
and activity; give him the mental and moral training 
needed to explore them, and, if possible, secure a breadth 
of mind which will overcome the obstinate provincialism 
of race, nationality, caste, class, and creed. By the natu- 
ral methods ample time is saved, in school hours, for a 
reasonable expansion of the course of study without in- 
jury to the bodily or mental health of the pupil. 


Here, in brief, are the aims and processes of the educa- 
tional method that commends itself to the best authorities 
in this and all civilized countries. We are not yet far 
enough along or sufficiently in the practice of the new 
school-keeping to obtain a full idea of the results. As far 
as we have gone, the results justify anticipation. The 
failures which doubtless exist cannot be justly charged to 
the method as administered by competent teachers. These 
failures complained of are the inevitable consequence of 
imperfect apprehension, blundering application, and the 
numerous hiudrances that beset all our new school work, 
Perhaps the greatest hindrance is the obstinate prejudice 
against the training of teachers that still holds a large 
division of our higher institutions in the bondage of em- 
piricism, and deludes great masses of people with the 
idea that cheap teaching is public economy. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is, that all criticism 
directed to the point of a fairer trial and more thorough 
application of the natural methods should be encouraged. 
There are certain things in Boston schoolkeeping that are 
fair game for criticism. All mixture of sectarian reli- 
gion, political partisanship and personal favoritism in the 
election of the school committee, deserves the most severe 
rebuke and exposure. Every swerving from the broadest 
and highest aim, — the training of the children for true 
American citizenship,—in the appointment of teachers, 
arrangement of studies and entire administration of the 
school authorities deserves the lash. And no less does 
the shirking of the plain duty to keep oneself up to the 
fair requirements of the profession, by the teacher, called 
for public displeasure. On the other hand, the people, in 
their private and public capacity, owe to the schools tnat 
habit of fair, charitable and sympathetic judgment, with- 
out which the best system of schools can, be destroyed. It 
is because an important section of the Boston, and, in 
general, the metropolitan press of our country, has 
plunged into educational criticism in profound ignorance 
of what is proposed, with constant misapprehension and 
misrepresentation of what is actually done; fixing xre- 
sponsibility for failure where it does not belong, and 
undermining popular confidence in our whole American 
system of public education ; that we are moved to earnest 
and constant protest against this flagrant injustice. 


DRIFT. 


— The legislature of Georgia has done well in voting a school of 
technical instruction, and it is to be hoped that nothing will stand 
in the way of the ‘‘ materializing’’ of the law into a useful institu- 
tion. It is to be hoped, also, that this act will be followed by 
some decisive movement for state taxation in behalf of common- 
school instruction. While Georgia presents a good record in the 
higher education, and her chief towns have done well in the estab- 
lishment of graded schools, its legislatures have been strangely in- 
sensible to the representations of Dr, Orr in behalf of the element- 
ary training of the masses. Education, in every American state, 
must be built up on the solid foundations of an effective common- 
school system, and no success in the ornamentation of the upper 
story will secure the temple from final collapse whose basement is 
in a slough of popular ignorance. The venerable state superin- 
tendent of instruction, Dr. Orr, is preaching, in season and out of 
season, a gospel of universal education which the statesmen and 
scholars of Georgia will do well to heed. 


— The Springfield Republican presents in one column the dis- 
graceful record of college barbarism in the opening month of sev- 
eral of the leading institutions of the country. Hazing freshmen, 
cane-rushes, and the whole category of vulgar and brutal amuse- 
ments, characteristic of this side of American life, fill out the dis- 
gusting recital. Will some of these eminent heads of celebrated 
universities tell us why young gentlemen, who, up to their matricu- 
lation day, have maintained an average of decency in morals and 
manners, at once begin to imitate the style of the prize ring, and 
make the early years of college life a peril to good morals and gen- 
tle manners, to say nothing of the risk of bloody noses and broken 
heads ? Perhaps at the coming meeting in Boston some of our 
high-school masters may be induced to pass upward their own 
recipe for keeping boys and girls inside the limits of a Christian 
civilization. 


— We are glad to see that the Boston school committee have 
again called the efficient principal of the evening high school, Mr. 
E. C. Carrigan, to that important post for the coming year. Upon 
the status of the high school as upon the college depends much of 
the educational spirit in the lower grades. An evening school 
of higher grade has, however, many difficulties to contend with, 
not the least being an occasional apathetic and economical spirit 
even in the school board. Yet if the high school languish, the 
lowest primary will Ianguish. From such apathy and indifferenee 
Mr. Carrigan has brought this school to its present enviable posi- 
tion,—a model and inspiration to the country. But a short time 
ago discussions on evening schools, much less legislation in_ their 
favor, was seldom heard of; to-day it is all around us. By all 
means let the good work go on. 


— It is a beautiful commentary on the progress of public sentiment 
that the proprietors of a new cemetary in Atlanta, Ga., have given 
to the family of the late President Ware a choice of a burial lot. 
The spot chosen is midway between the two divisions of the ground 
assigned to white and colored people, forming a link between them. 
The fact symbolized is this: that only though an education perme- 
ated with a broad Christian faith and hallowed by sacrifices for the 
poor and lowly, can the great chasm between races, castes, classes, 


and nationalities be filled up, and all men be included in the bonds 


of a common justice and a common love. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


An Hisroricat ATLas. By Robert H. Labberton. Eighth 
Edition. 744 Broadway, New York : Townsend MacCoun. 
Price, $2.00. 

This new, revised edition of the Historical Atlas contains 141 
maps, to which is added, besides an explanatory text, delineated 
on the period in each map, a carefully selected bibliography of 
the English books and magazine articles bearing on that period. 
The narrative accompanying and explaining the maps is con- 
nected and concise, and forms a basis for that geographic treat- 
ment of history which is essential to a clear understanding of 
human society during that period. Mr. Labberton has done a great 
work not only for the student of history, but he has made an atlas 
indispensable to the general reader of history, who aims to connect 
facts and observations that will make his reading intelligent and 
clear. The table of contents is, of itself, a most thorough and 
complete outline of historical study ; to which is added a very valu- 
able reference, under each chapter, to standard works and magazine 
articles, which will enable the student to pursue his investigations 
more broadly. We know of no atlas in so compact and handy a 
form to compare with this in cheapness and accuracy. We com- 
mend it heartily to all, for every student and reader of history 
should have such a companion atlas by his side when he studies and 
reads history. Mr. MacCoun is entitled to the credit of suggesting 
to the author this special revision, and he has, also, given to the 
mechanical execution of the work such attention as renders it one 
of the most attractive and convenient atlases in the market. 


Tue ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. By George Bruce Halsted, 
A.B., A.M., and ex-Fellow of Princeton College, Ph.D. ; and 
ex-Fellow of Johns Hopkins University ; instructor in post-grad- 
uate mathematics, Princeton College; and professor of pure and 
applied mathematics, University of Texas. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons. Price, $1.75. 

This important work has been one with special adaptation 
to use in teaching, and presents the elements of the science in a 
thoroughly logical and compact form, that properly prepares the 
student for the more advanced, abstract study. The grand aim, 
and, to our mind, the primary value of the study, is to train the 
mind in logic as a practical instrument of real power. This er 
pose seems to have been kept in constant recognition by Mr. Hal- 
stead in the arrangement and treatment of the several topics. His 
method on mensuration or metrical geometry in Book Eleven will 
attract the attention of teachers who know the advantages of the 
metric system. The figures found in this work merit special com- 
mendation for their beauty. The work contains over three hun- 
dred and fifty octavo pages, and is very properly sub-divided into 
eleven books, also divided into separate topics. The definitions and 
statements have logical clearness, and are models of condensation. 
Teachers of this science who approve of modern methods will find 
this work one that will gladden their hearts, and aid them in giving 
to geen | its proper educational value in a curriculum of study. 
The publishe ew done their part of the work admirably ; typog- 
raphy, paper, and binding are all in keeping with a pen substan- 
tial text-book for teaching purposes. 


Scnpay. The Volume for 1886. With colored frontispiece, by 
T. Pym, and upwards of 250 wood engravings after T. Pym, H. 
J. A. Miles. A. Forrestier, G. L. Seymour, P. Thuman, and 
other popular artists. New York: E. and J. B. Young & Co. 
Price, $1.25. 

Sunday is admirably illustrated, and is full of attractive and 
healthful reading for the young in every sphere of life. Its pages 
are full of instruction for leisure hours of children on Sundays, and 
the papers and stories are al! written with the purpose of helping 
children to look forward to Sunday as the happiest day in the week. 
This handsomely bound book is one of the best, low priced, holiday 
books for the young in the market. 


Ten Nieuts tn A BAr-noom. By T.S. Arthur. New edition 
from new electrotype plates. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 
A few months previous to his death, Mr. T. 8S. Arthur, anxious 

that the great work on which his reputation is founded should be 

the better preserved for posterity, arranged with Messrs. Porter & 

Coates for a new electrotype edition which should be commensurate 

with its great merits. Although the author was not spared to see 

the falfillment of his wish, there can be no question that, for the 
first time in many years, Ten Nights in a Bar-room can be had 
printed from new type on good paper and handsome binding, fitted 
alike for the library book-shelves or to be given as a gift toa friend. 


— The Centary Company. New York, have published the Life 
and Times of William Loyd Garrison in two handsome octavo vol- 
umes, fully illustrated ; price, from $5.00 to $7.50. 

—D. Appleton & Co., New York, have published in paper 
covers ** ke Old Doctor,’’ a Romance of Queer Village, by John 
Vance Cheney. Price, 50 cents. 

— The title to the new volume of Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr’s poems 
has been changed from Four O' Clocks to Afternoon Songs, it having 
been found that another volume with that title was published some 
years ago. It will be published by Scribner's Sons, New York. 

— The Treasure Trove and The Pupil’s Companion have united, 
and will hereafter be published by E. L. Kellogg & Co., 25 Clinton 
place, New York, with C. W. Hagar as business manager. The 
combination is a strong one, and deserves well of the little folks. 

— Lee & Shepard, of Boston, have in press a Japanese story en- 
titled A Captive of Love, by Edward Greey, author of ‘‘ The Gol- 
den Lotus,’ ‘‘ Young Americans in Japan,’’ etc., and one of the 
translators of ‘‘ The Loyal Ronins.”’ 

— Harper & Bros. have ready No. 28 of their “‘ Handy Series,”’ 
issued weekly. It is entitled Malthus and His Work, by James 
Bonar, M.A.; price, 25 cents. They have also published a very 
entertaining story of the war, by G. W. Hosmer, M.D., entitled 
As We Went Marching On. 

— Miss Laura ©. Holloway is preparing a charming souvenir 
book of Adelaide Neilson, a biographical sketch, illustrated with 
superb photographs by ‘‘Sarony,’’ and other pictares. The book 
will be a handsome one, ribbon-tied, and elegantly printed in brown 
ink on tinted paper. Funk & Wagnalls, 10 and 12 Dey street, New 
York, will be her publishers. 

— The School Music Journal, a sixteen monthly, in covers, 

blished by F. H. Gilson, comes to us for September, Vol. [., 
No. 1, fresh, bright, and sparkling. Its subscription price is 50 
cents per annum. It is devoted to ‘‘ Music as a sen | of educa- 
tion in schools. It advertises long list of excellent writers pledged 
to contribute to its columns. We commend it to all interested in 
music in schools. 

— Maemillan & Co., London and New York, have published an 
Elementary Algebra for schools, by H. 8. Hall, B.A., master of 
the military and engineering side, Clifton College, and S. R. 
Knight, late assistant master at Marlborough College. It presents 
in its earlier chapters the practical side of algebra, and gives 
prominence to its most interesting applications in equationsfand 


problems. The book contains 3500 examples, and the explanatory 


text is very clear, rules brief and correct. It is a very sensible 
text-book for ordinary schools. 

— Potter, Ainsworth & Co., 107 Chambers street, New York, 
have nearly ready Webb’s New Word Method, an independent book 
for use in the first year’s course of the common schools; by J. Rus- 
sell Webb, author of the ‘‘ Word System of Teaching Reading.” 
It is a neat volume, in print and script, handsomely bound, and 
amply illustrated with sketches from hfe and nature. In all the 
details of the work and its mechanical preparation especial care has 
been taken to make the book the best possible in every particular. 
The binding is substantial, and the paper has been especially made 
to order, with every care to prevent the smooth finish which has 

roved so objectionable to the eyesight of the younger scholars. 
*ublishers will be very glad to receive any communications in 
to specimen copies. 
— The Fowler & Wells Co. have published Heads and Faces,— 
How to Study Them; octavo, pp. 185, paper, 188 illustrations ; 
price. 40 cents. This very interesting and readable book, written 
in a clear and vigorous style by Nelson Sizer, one of the oldest and 
best known character readers in America, and Dr. H. S. Drayton, 
editor of the Phrenological Journal, appears to be a successful en- 
deavor to present the subject of human character, and how to study 
it in a plain, comprehensive, and attractive light. There are nearly 
two hundred illustrations, exhibiting a great variety of faces, human 
and animal, and many other interesting features of the much-sided 
subject that is considered. Taken at length, it is one of the most 
complete books on face study that has been issued. 
— Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, publish, this week, Mr. 
Stedman’s Poets of America, long looked for and very weleome as 
a companion book to his admirable ‘‘ Victorian Poets,’’ and as a 
careful, discriminating study of American try and estimate of 
all American poets, With this will appear Richard Grant White’s 
recent papers on various topics relating to Shakespeare’s characters 
and plays, entitled Studies in Shakespeare, a book of real value and 
interest ; a new edition of Sampson Reed’s Observations on the Growth 
of the Mind ; a new and tasteful edition of Rutledge, which made 
such a furor when it was first published, and six calendars for 1886, 
on handsome cards, with selections from the writings of Emerson, 
Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, and Mrs. Whitney. The 
last two are entirely new, and the others newly arranged. 

— Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, published, on the 15th 
inst., Mrs. Burton Harrison’s Bric-a-brac Stories, a volume full of 
the most charming and absorbing stories. At the same time they 
issued Marvels of Animal Life, by C. F. Holder, a most curious 
and interesting volume; Roses of Shadow, a well-told story by T. 
R. Sullivan ; Sermons on a Christian Life, by Dr. John De Witt ; 
and a new edition of Corea, the Hermit Nation, by William E. 
Griffis, bringing the work down to the present day. They will 
publish at once the collected articles on the Panama Canal, by J. 
C. Rodrigues, which recently appeared in the London Financial 
News, and attracted much attention from their evident mastery of 
the subject, and the highly unfavorable conclusions drawn from 
the mass of statistics presented. They will also issue The Greek 
Archipelago, with a Look at Turkey After the War, by the Rev. 
Henry M. Field. 

— Next year Lippincott’s Magazine will be published on the 
first of the month whose name it bears, instead of, as heretofore, 
on the middle of the preceding month. This change will enable 
the new editor to carry out an arrangement perfected on his recent 
trip to Europe, which will make Lippincott’s the authorized me- 
dium in this country for the publication of the choicest stories, es- 
says and sketches by transatlantic authors simultaneously with 


may be expected from W. E. Norris, W. H. Mallock, *‘Ouida,"’ 
James Payn, F. Anstey, William Black, E. Gosse, Andrew Lang, 
Austin Dobson, Matthew Arnold, Edwin Arnold, Swinburne, ete. 
Meanwhile American literature will be represented among its con- 
tributors by such authors as Gail Hamilton, John Bach MeMaster, 
Ilarriet Prescott Spofford, Brander Matthews, ‘‘J.S. of Dale,”’ 
Helen Gray Cone, Julian Hawthorne, and many others. 

— Lee & Shepard, Boston, are rapidly preparing for the a 
proaching holiday demand for good books, especially for juvenile 
readers. Among those now ready is Satin-Wood Box, by J. T. 
Trowbridge, in which he shows how very near an innocent boy can 
come to the guilty edge, and yet be able, by fortunate circumstan- 
ces, to rid himself of all suspicion of evil. There is something very 
winsome about Gifford Norcroft, the hero, but he has a singular 
way of falliug into bad lack The story is exceedingly profitable, 
although painful at times. Bnt it is just the pain and the perplex- 
ity which impart to the story its intense interest, and will make it a 
useful story to boys who wish incentives to courage. It is issued as 
one of the volumes of the ‘* Arlington Series,’’ of which ‘‘ Phil and 
His Friends,’’ and ‘‘ Tinkham Brothers’ Tide-Mill,”’ by the same 
author, have already found thousands of readers. ‘There are sev- 
eral illustrations in the book which help to explain the situation. 
Price, $1.25. 

— Dodd, Mead & Co., have published, this month, some very 
entertaining and instructive new books, among which are The Two 
Elsies, by Martha Finley, author of the popular ‘‘ Elsie Series”’ of 
admirable stories ; price, $1.25. 

Mustard Leaves: A Glimpse of London Society; a novel, by D. 
T. S.; 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


From Shakespeare to Pope: An inquiry into the Causes and Phe- 
nomena of the Rise of Classical Poetry in England, being the lect- 
ures delivered the last winter before the Lowell Institute aud Johns 
Hopkins University, by Edmund Gosse, Clark lecturer in English 
literature at the University of Ca:abridge; 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 

Sakoontala ; or, the Lost Ring: Translated from the Sanskrit of 
Kaliadsa by Monier Williams, professor of Sanskrit at the East 
India College; 8vo, $2.50. Several editions of this great Indian 
drama have appeared abroad, but, so far as we know, it has never 
been brought to the attention of the American public. Written 
before the Christion Era, the estimation in which it is held is best 


-|shown by Goethe’s lines : 


“ Would’st thou the young year’s blossoms and the fruits of its declin 
And all by which the soul is charmed, enraptured, feasted, fed ? cad 
Would thou the earth and heaven itself in one sole name combined ? 
I name thee, O Sakoontala, and all at once is said.” 


— The popular author, ‘‘ Oliver Optic,’ has ready No. 4 of 
“* The Boat Builder Series,” entitled Stem to Stern; price, $1.25; 
published by Lee & Shepard, Boston. ‘‘ Stem to Stern”’ will ex- 
plain the building of a boat to every bright boy; and, if we are not 
greatly mistaken, this book will do more to encourage the art of 
ship- building in America, among the rising generation, than all the 
arguments of sober critics and legislators. The story from begin- 
ning to end is full of spirit, and the entire atmosphere surrounding 
it is of a healthful and invigorating character. It is illustrated. 
** Oliver Optic’ has a purpose in these books, and he goes to work, 
in stories which deal with the adventures and mishaps of school 
boys, to inculeate sound teachings bearing upon the mechanic arts. 
For more than a quarter of a century this popular writer has been 
devoting his pen to the entertainment and bettering of young peo- 
ple; and, of all the books that he has written, this new series is, 
perhaps, the most valuable, because it seeks to prove that the cler- 


ical ranks are overfull ; that young men with college education are 
above everything but professional labor, and that the professional 


their appearance abroad. Under this arrangement contributions iy 


ranks are also overcrowded ; and that, therefore, boys ought to be 
brought up to the kind of business that will always yield an honest 


support. 

— D. Appleton, New York, have just published The German 
Verb Drill, presenting the mechanism of the colloquial and written 
language ; adapted to schools or home instruction ; by Adolphe 
Dreyspring, ober of the ‘‘ Cumulative Method.”’ All teachers of 
modern languages recognize the importance of the ‘‘ Verb Drill,” 
The method of Mr. Dreyspring has been fully tested in classes, and 
found to awaken interest and delight corresponding to a recreatiye 
parlor game. The author claims that this drill will give classes 
great facility in acquiring the German language as used in collo- 
quial and written forms. The drills in this book are arranged both 
for oral and sight practice. Ten to twenty minutes should be de- 
voted to them at each lesson. The same enterprising publishers 
furnish classical teachers and students with pe am very valuable 
book, The Greek Prepositions, studied from their original meanings 
as designations of space, by F. A. Adams, Ph.D. All learners of 
the Greek find it hard to fix in mind the meaning of verbs com- 
pounded with prepositions. The aim of this little book is to make 
clear to the ied of the student the differences, and discriminate 
by analyzing the notions of space and the notions that accompany 
them in nature, and then seek for ‘‘ analagues’’ of these in human 
experience. Thus the whole field of human life, of thought, pas- 
sion, and pu is laid open, and the prepositions enter it in their 
own right. Phe work is psychological, and not etymological, and 
does not pretend to diseuss the origin of words. Its purpose is to 
aid the students who are learning to read Greek, and the teachers 
whose work is to give instruction. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From Shakespeare to Pope: an Inquiry into the Causes and Phenomena of 
the Rise of Classical Poetry in England; by Edmund Gosse, Clark lecturer 
in English Literature at the University of Cambridge; price $1.75. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. For sale by Cupples, Upham & Co., Boston. 

Sakoontala, or the Lost Ring; an Indian Drama, translated into Englis}; 
prose and verse from the Sanskrit of Kalidasa, by Monier Williams, M.A. 
pepcecses of Sanskrit at the East India College, Haileybury, formerly Boden 
Scholar in the University of Oxford; price $2.50. ew York: d, Mead 
& Co. For sale by Cupples, Upham & Co., Boston. 

Practical Rules for Punctuation, with directions and forms for letter 
writing, to which are added a brief history of writing, hints on writing mate- 
rials, directions for conducting writing classes, etc.; for teachers and pupils; 
adopted for use in schools, academies, and commercial colleges, or private 
reading; by H, W. Ellsworth, author of the “ Ellsworth System of Penman- 
~ and Bookkeeping. New York: H. W. Ellsworth & Wilson. 

1¢ Principals of Expression in Pianoforte Playing; by Adolphe F. Chris- 
tiani....The Unrivaled Cook-Book and Housekeepers’ Guide; by Mrs. 
Washington....The Boy Travelers in South America; by Thomas W, Knox: 
illustrated.....‘ As we Went Marching On:” a Story of the War; by G. W_ 
Hosmer, M. D....Malthus and his Work; by James Bonar, A.M., Balliol Col- 
lege. Oxford; H. H. Series, No. 28; price 25 cents....History of the United 
States of America to the Close of President Jackson’s Administration; by 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, author of “ Young Folks History of the 
United States;” illustrated by maps, plans. portraits, and other engravings. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 

Heads and Faces: How to Study Them; 188 illustrations; price 40 cents; 
New York: Fowler & Wells Co. : 

Ten Nights in a Bar-room; by T.S. Arthur; new edition. Philadelphia: 
Porter & Coates. 

The Fitch Club; by “Jak;” price $1.25....Red Letter Poems; by English 
Men and Women; price $3.50. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

A Handbook of Poetics for Students of English Verse; by Francis B. Gum- 
mere, Ph.D., head master of the Swain Free School, New Bedford, Mass, ; 
price $1.10. Boston: Ginn & Co. , 

The Greek Prepositions; Studied from their Original Meanings as Desig- 
nations of Space; by F. A. Adams, Ph.D..... The German Verb-drill; pre- 
senting the Mechanism of the Colloquial and Written Language; adapted to 
School or Home Instruction; by Adolphe Dreyspring, author of the “ Cumu- 
lative Method.” New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Poets of America: by Edmund Clarence Stedman, author of “ Victorian 
Poets; price $2.25. ston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Sunday ete for Young and Old for 1886, with upwards of two hundred 
and fifty original illustrations, by G. Montbard, G. R. Seymour, A Forestier, 
Helen Miles, T. Pym, and others; price $1.25. New York: E. & J.B. Young 


0. 

Eeaporeniyy Inherent in Nature; by Warren Sumner Barlow; 60 cents. 

New York: Fowler & Wells Co. For sale by Cugphes, Upham & Co. Boston,, 
The Satin-wood Box; by Trowbridge; illustrated; $1.25....Stem to 

Stern, or Building the Boat,— the Boat-builders Series; 

(Adams); illustrated; $1.25. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

am Two Elsies; by Martha Finley; price $1.25. New York: Dodd, Mead 

0. 


y Oliver Optic 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The North American Review for November,— edited by Allen Thorndike 
Rice, and published monthly at 30 Lafayette Place, New York, at $5.00 per 
annum; single numbers 50 cents.—is a number of unusual value. It con- 
tains ten excellent articles, among which are “ Progress of Democracy,” by 
Emilio;Castelar; “ Slangin America,” by Walt Whitman; “‘ Race Prejudice,” 
by Gail Hamilton; *“‘ A Letter to the People,” by James Parton, and a sym- 
posium, “ Shall Silver be Demonetized?” by E. P. Hill, Alexander Delmar, 
and William A. Phillips. The editor announces that the December number 
of the North American Keriew will be issued on Thursday, the 25th of Novem- 
be. On and after the firstof January, 1886, it will appear on the first of the 
— = it bears date, instead of on the 15th ol the preceding month 
as erto. 


— With its November number 7he Quiver closes its volume for 1885. It 
has been a welcome visitor to many thousand homes, and has made a host ot 
friends in the short year since its American birth. In this number Profes- 
sor Blaikie turns his eye across the Atiantic, and writes of the Puritans of 
New England and the Quakers of Pennsylvania, whose faith and fortitude 
he thoroughly admires. The Rev. Mark Pearse supplies Sunday Reading 
from the psalms, the ninety-first being the reading for the month. An ap- 
poem, the the number, and is 

ollowed by the “ Shor rrows,” which are unusua numerous. Cassell 
& Co., New York; $1.50 a year in advance. d 


a= General Grant’s paper on Chattanooga will be printed in the November 
Century. It takes up the writer’s military career at Vicksburg, and follows 
the campaign of Chattanooga from the beginning of his connection with it. 
The number is to have three short stories: ‘‘ A Cloud on the Mountain,” by 
Mary Hallock Foote, with a full-page illustration by the author; ‘‘ The Mys- 
tery of William Rutter,” by Helen Jackson (H. H.); and “ The Story of 
Seven Devils,” by Frank R. Stockton. Mrs. Foote’s new novel, “ John Bode- 
win’s Testimony,” the first chapters of which are in this issue, will run 
througo six or eight numbers of The Century. 


— Shakespeariana for September has the following contents: ‘‘ Pessimism 
on the Stage: Hamlet,” by Emile De Laveleye; “ Shakespeare’s Seryice to 
the Writer.” by Prof. T. W. Hunt, Ph.D.; “ Garrick’s Acting as Seen in His 
Own Time,” by Walter Herries Pollock: ‘‘ More ‘ New Views,’” by R.; Notes 
and Queries: “Shakespeare and Plato,” by James D. Butler and Horace 
Howard Furness, Ph.D., LL.D.; “An Attempt to pass the Car-Eires,” by 
Hon. Alvey A. Adee; “The First American Portrait of Shakespeare,” by 
J. W. Poiner; Reviews: Composite Portraits of Shakespeare; Miscellany. 
1104 Walnut Street, Philadelphia: Leonard Scott Publication Co. 


— The Popular Science Monthly for November has thirteen timely and able 
articles. e articles of special value to educators are “ Modern Science 
and Modern Thought,” by S. Laing, M.P.; “ Twenty Years of Negro Educa- 
tiod, by J. M. Keating; “ Relations of Science to the Public Weal,” by Sir 
Lyon P avfair, M.P., F.R.S.; and “ The Problem of Higher Education,” by 
Prof. C. A. Eggert. Yearly subscription, $5; single numbers ,50 cents. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 


— Wide Awake uring the will print six illustrated serial stories: “A 
Girlanda Jewel,” b rs. Spofford; a story, the name of which is yet to be 
announced, b | Char es Egbert Craddock; and two each by Margaret Sydney 
and the Rev. Charles R. Talbot. “ Royal Girls and Royal Courts ” is the title 
of a series of papers which Mrs, John Sherwood will contribute to the Wid 
Goats, beginning in the Christmas number. Published by D. Lothrop & Co., 


— St. Nicholas promises for the coming year some new “ Bits of Talk,” by 
the late Mrs. Jackson, and contributions by Mrs. Burnett, Mr. Howells, Mr. 
Scudder, Miss Alcott, Mr. Stockton, Mr. Trowbridge, and Miss Rose Kings- 
2 Miss Lew rw | 8 paper will be on “ The Boyhood of Shakespeare.” It 
wor be iestrate by Mr. Alfred Parsons. Published by the Ceutury Co., 


— Macmillan’s Magazine for October,— Macmillan & Co., New York,— has 
eight general articles of varied interest. Philo-Celt has a ron “The 
Extension of Local Government in Ireland.” which will attract attention 
among those interested in the puzzling Irish question and its solution. 


— The Magazine of Art tor November has twelve admirably illustrated arti- 
St. schools, and Museum oF Fine Arts, 
; ,and American Art Notes. 50; sinr 
gle numbers, 35 cents. New York: Cassell 


~ The Voice,—a National Prohibition Party paper,— was started as a regu 
lar weekly paper, January 1, of this year. < unk’ & Wagnalls, New York.) 


It has had a surprising success. The weekly issues are now over 60,000. 
The paper has aroused great interest among emperance men. 3 
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SOURNATL 


OF EDUCATION. 


~ 


Oct. 22, 1885. 


-OLLEGE PRESIDENTS AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS IN COUNCIL. 


ORGANIZATION OF ‘““NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION 
OF COLLEGES AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS.” 


‘The Massachusetts Classical and High School Teachers’ Associa- 
tion appointed Messrs. John Tetlow, Wm. C. Collar, and Ray 
Greene Huling to consider the question of more effective codperation 


hetween preparatory schools and colleges. The committee sent out 
circulars to the presidents of colleges and principals of leading pre- 
paratory schools throughout New England, asking whether it 
ceemed advisable to form a permanent organization looking toward 
the establishment of greater harmony in system and method of in- 
struction, and the securing of greater uniformity in the require- 
ments for admission to college. T he replies to the circular were 
numerous, and the writers enthusiastically in favor of organization. 
The committee arranged for the meeting, which was held in the 
jecture room of the Latin Sehool in Boston, beginning on Friday, 
det. 10. 
iment those present were Prest. Noah Porter of Yale College, 
Prest. Freeman and Prof, Eastman of Wellesley; Chas. B. 
Goff of the Classical School, Providence; Prest. Wm. F. War- 
ren of the Boston University, Prof. C. E. Fay of Tufts College, 
Mr. Moses Merrill of the Latin School, Mr. John Tetlow of the 
Girls’ Latin School, Mr. William C, Collar of the Roxbury Latin 


School, Dr. Robert P. Keep of the Free Academy at Norwich, Ct. ; 
E. H. Cutler of the Newton High School, M. Grant Daniell of 
the Chauncey Hall School, Mr. William T. Peek of Providence, 


President Seelye of Amherst, John W. Dickinson, secretary of the 
state board of education; Frank A. Hill of the Chelsea High 
School, W. Q. Seott, D.D., of Phillips Exeter Academy, J. B. Sewall 
of Thayer Academy, Prest. E. G. Robinson of Brown, Professor 
Buck of Boston University, Joseph Hall of Hartford High School, 
T, W. T. Curtis of New Haven High Sehool, Horace M. Willard 
of the Vermont Academy, ©. F. P. Bancroft of Phillips Andover 
Academy, Dr. Wm. Everett, and others. 

John Tetlow, of Boston, in behalf of the committee, called the 
meeting to order, and in a brief address reviewed the growth of the 
movement which had culminated in the meeting. 

Mr. Moses Merrill, head master of the Boston Latin School, fol- 
lowed. He said it was a matter for congratulation that the presi- 
dents of so many colleges and the principals of so many preparatory 
schools should be brought together for a free discussion. He be- 
lieved that the present opportunity was one of the greatest yet of- 
fered in educational matters in New England. 


Codperation of Preparatory School with Colleges. 


The first address was by Prest. Noah Porter of Yale College: 
‘‘Tlow ean the Preparatory Schools Codperate more Effectively 
with the Colleges? ’’ He believed that the work of the preparatory 
school teacher is harder in many ways than that of the presidents 
of colleges. If the foundation is poorly laid, the superstructure is 
bound to be defective. There can be no successful scheme in 
higher education unless the principals of the preparatory schools 
heartily codperate with the heads of the colleges. It is a prime 
necessity that the professors in colleges and the principals of pre- 
paratory schools should understand each other before they can be 
able to secure coOperation. There are many difficultics in the path 
of the preparatory school teacher. He is seldom willing to confine 
himself exclusively to the drudgery and drill work which the col- 
lege expects. He is desirous to broaden the understanding of his 
pupil by cultivating his literary tastes, and sometimes is tempted 
to neglect the drill work in his efforts to open a wider mental hori- 
zon for his pupil. ‘Thus there grows up a want of harmony be- 
tween the college professor and the fitting school instructor. There 
must be a willingness on the part of each to concede and appreciate 
the difficulties under which the other labors. There is no remedy 
for the existing differences but efforts on the part of both for mu- 
tual confidence and helpfulness. In conclusion, he expressed his 
belief that the quality of the work of the instructor in the preparatory 
school is of more vital importance to the scholar than that of the 
college professor. The fitting-school teacher has to deal with the 
pupil when in the freshness of his youth and the ardor of his hope, 
and it is the impressions made at this period of life which are the 
most abiding. He closed with an appeal for a free discussion of 
these questions, and urged an earnest effort for harmony through a 
better understanding of the difficulties which need adjustment. 


Discussion. 


Mr. Edward H. Cutler, head master of the Newton high school, 
opened the discussion. He found comfort in the high degree of ap- 
preciation which the colleges had shown toward the preparatory 
schools. He emphasized the importance of thoroughness in study. 
Instructors should teach the subjects given, and not merely prepare 
the pupils for examination. Strength of character should be fos- 
tered. The scholastic habit should be cultivated in the pupil, in 
order that he may work effectively and honestly without the super- 
vision of the teacher. In conclusion Mr. Cutler spoke of the influ- 
ence of high moral character in the teacher upon the pupil, and be- 
lieved that the principal should, like Dr. Arnold, be the great 
moral center of the school, radiating the beneficent influence of his 
character and example. 

President Seelye of Amberst believed that the one object which 
of all others co}peration should he sought was the cultivation of 
character. The man is greater than the scholar, and the only way 
to control the will of the pupil is through the inspiration of a moral 
life on the part of the teacher It should be the aim of the prepar- 
atory school instructors to train the will of the pupils to do (ow 
greeable tasks, simply because they ought to be done. 

Dr. Wm. Everett of Adams Academy believed that a subject 
should be studied with the idea in the student’s mind that he owes 
something to the study itself. Intellectual conscience should be 
cultivated. If the teacher instructs with examination day alone in 
view, he injures the intellectual conscience of the pupil. He believed 
that preparatory school teachers} should have greater latitude in 
their work, 

President Pepper of Colby thought that more is done in the 
preparatory school toward shaping the character and scholarship of 
the ‘pupil than any other. 

Prof, Fay of Tufts said that the schools and colleges are co- 
°perating, and that the present gathering was an illustratian of it. 

Pres. Freeman of Wellesley was glad to know that the question 
was to have a free dircussion. She thought one of the great objects 
‘o be obtained was to make thoughtful students, who should do 


Josten to the subjects they are given to study and do justice to them- 
se ves, 


Uniformity in Requisitions for Admission to College. 


Dr. C. F. P. Baneroft, principal of Phillips Academy, read the 
second paper, 
tormity in Requisitions for Admission to College Practicable ?”’ 
; Dr. Bancroft said in substance: If there be any educational unit 
in this country it is in the college course. It stands for liberal edu- 
cation in distinction from preparatory education, on the one hand, 


His subject was, ‘‘Is any Greater Degree of Uni-|pare 


and technical or professional education on the other. This college 
education, tolerably well defined, rests upon preparatory education. 
The pupil passes from the lower courses to the higher through an 
examination conducted by the college or conducted by the school. 
Each college sets its own standard, or selects its own span along the 
educational seale. There is at present a very considerable diversity 
of nominal requirement in our good and reputable colleges, and I 
think it is not invidious to say that there is still greater diversity in 
the actual requirement. ‘T'wo colleges setting examinations in pre- 
cisely the same subjects do not set papers of equal difficulty and 
scope, nor mark according to the same scale. gainst this, under 
the present method of examination, there is no remedy. Under a 
better method, doubtless a remedy, more or less effective, can be 
found. - There has been great gain toward a nominal uniformity of 
requisition. 

“here is a legitimate rivalry of the colleges, which may at times 
express itself in its requirements for admission. A reputation for 
a high standard of admission is attractive to the best minds, and is 
commercially valuable. One important function of the preparatory 
schools is to winnow out the chaff. On the other hand, the colleges 
have been obliged to consider how much can be wisely laid upon 
the feeding schools, and to accept within limits what they can get. 
Whatever may be the minor reasons, there is no doubt that the 
chief reason for a diversity of requirement is the different estimate 
of what constitutes apes education, and of what constitutes 
a liberal education. New subjects have crowded in upon the college 
curriculum ; the college period is a fixed quantity; the obvious re- 
lief is to require more for admission. 

If a school prepares for a given college, and receives boys for 
that college only, it can meet any requirement, unless the college 
kaleidoscope turns too often, or too suddenly. But if a school 
** prepares boys thoroughly for the best colleges,’’ as the phrase is, 
and in the same elass are about equal delegations for six or more 
** best colleges,”’ disintegration begins at once, and a strain is put 
upon the school which it ought not to be called upon to bear. 

Since diversity works so much mischief and hardship, uniformity 
is greatly to be desired. The schools do not exist primarily for the 
colleges, but they need the fostering care of the colleges, their sup- 
port and countenance. The colleges do not exist for the schools, 
butthey are very dependent upon them. A college can overtax a 
school by an excessive requirement, or enfeeble it by too lax re- 
quirement, The high schools will be in much better ition to 
hold their place in our public school system, and to hold that part 
of their work which consists in fitting boys for college, if there be a 
common understanding on this matter. I close with three proposi- 
tions looking in this direction : 

The colleges,—shall we say the New England colleges ?— shall 
agree upon a requirement. Princeton is about the only other col- 
lege reaching out for a New England patronage, and candidates for 
Princeton are found in considerable numbers in our New England 
schools. Let the New England colleges and Princeton, and as 
many others as will, come into the syndicate. Let them agree upon 
the subjects to be prescribed, the amounts and character of the ex- 
aminations. 

The colleges are toagree what subjects may be offered at the pre- 
liminary examination ; that examination has come to stay as long 
entrance examinations remain. It needs to be regulated at certain 
points. Candidates should be admitted to it only on a responsible 
certificate,—not in the subjects one by one, but in enough subjects 
to warrant admission to the examination. It should not be a fast 
and loose thing, convertible into a final examination according to a 
boy’s caprice or luck. It should not cut across the whole four years 
well considered course of study, breaking up the whole map into 
overlapping shoestring districts of proficiency. The argument for 
a uniform final examination holds for a uniform preliminary exam- 
ination. The schools need very much a well protected last year, 
as compact as it can be made. 

The colleges are to agree to take each other’s examinations. 
Agreement as to the subjects will not be enough unless there be 
uniform or interchangeable papers. The university idea has found 
expression in England in examinations at the end of courses for 
degrees. It may also express itself at the beginning of courses in 
examinations for admission to colleges. If the colleges cannot trust 
the schools to examine for them, they ought to trust each other. 


Discussion. 


Prest. Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard, followed Dr. Bancroft. 
If uniformity means the same tests for admission in all cases, it is 
out of the question. He did not believe that it was necessary that 
there should be the same number of subjects required for admission 
in each case, or the same limits exacted in the extent to which stud- 
ies shall be pursued ; nor did he believe that the same strictness in 
examinations is desirable in all instances. But in all cases where 
the number of subjects and the limits are the same, there should 
be a uniformity in the preparation of questions. An elective system 
in the matter of admission is no bar to uniformity. President Eliot 
referred to the abandonment of the old method of specifying a 
knowledge of certain books instead of subjects as a requisition for 
admission, as tending to advance the movement toward uniformity. 
Another influence acting in the same direction was the organization 
of the association of New England colleges, which had done some- 
thing on paper toward uniformity in examinations. The speaker 
believed that the only way to secure the proper degree of uniformity 
was through the establishment of a board representing all the col- 
leges interested,—a board to be intrusted with the preparation and 
the marking of examination papers for admission in all cases where 
subjects and limits could be agreed upon. A free expenditure of 
money is necessary to procure the proper men for so important a 
board. Oxford and Cambridge have followed this plan successfully 
for years, but theirs is a board of well paid officers. The commu- 
nity of interest between the schools and the colleges is absolute. 
The hard drudgery should not belong entirely to the school and the 
inspiration to the college. ‘There is no demarcation, with the spirit 
of education on the one side, and another spirit of education on the 
other. The coll cannot prosper unless the schools also man a 
The colleges of New England do not keep pace with the growth of 
the population. Not only is the growth of the colleges alarmingly 
small, but the progress of the preparatory schools is equally unsat- 
isfactory. President Eliot believed that it is a relaxation on the 
part of the colleges to admit students by certificate from a large 
number of schools, and make admission far too easy. Before re- 
suming his seat, the speaker expressed the hope that the conference 
would not dissolve without taking aed action in the matter of se- 

uring uniformity in requisitions for admission. 
‘ Mr John Tetlow nated that President Eliot and Dr. Bancroft 
be constituted a committee to draw up a set of resolutions embody- 
ing their views upon the question and submit the same at the next 
session. President Eliot declined to serve on the committee. 

After the question of President Eliot’s withdrawal had been dis- 
cussed by Mr. Tetlow, Mr. Collar, and Dr. Everett, on motion of 
Mr. Collar a committee of three, consisting of Dr. Bancroft of 
Phillips Academy, Mr. John Tetlow of the Girls’ Latin School, 
and Professor Seward of Thayer Academy, was appointed to pre- 
resolutions and report at the morning session. 

President Robinson of Brown believed in rigid uniformity, and 
thought that the evils of diversity could not easily be exaggerated. 


Miss Freeman of Wellesley expressed herself as enthusiastically 
in favor of the movement for uniformity. 


President Eliot said that the Association of New England'Col- 
leges, to which allusion had been made, was one of the weakest 
bonds which could be devised, and could hardly be ealled an asso-~ 
ciation in any proper sense. It had hardly any body, to say noth- 
ing of soul. 

The subject was further debated by Dr. Everett, Mr. Horace M. 
Willard of the Vermont Academy and others, and it was nearly 
6.00 o’clock when the meeting adjourned to re-assemble at 9.00 in 
the morning. 


SECOND Day. 
The second day’s session of the conference was begun at nine 
o’clock, Saturday morning, in the lecture room of the Boston Latin 


School. The attendance was larger than on the first day, and a 


number were present who were not seen on Friday. Chairman Flint 
of the Boston School Committee, Presidents Porter of Yale and 
Eliot of Harvard, and many others well known in connection with 
educational matters, were present, the interest in the conference 
having greatly increased by the discussion of Friday. During the 
reading of the morning’s papers and the discussion, the attention 
of the audience was undivided, and many fine points made by the 
speakers received considerable applause. The sentiment of the 
conference as to the advantages of such a meeting of teachers was 
well shown by the unanimous affirmative vote on the question of a 
permanent association. 

At the conclusion of the discussion a business meeting was held, 
at which resolutions were passed recommending certain advances 
agreed upon, a copy of them to be sent to the various college facul- 
ties. A constitution was adopted, and officers were elected for the 
ensuing year, 


Plans for Admission to College. 


A paper was read by Prof. Charles E. Fay, of Tufts College, 
** Under what Conditions a Admission to College by Certificate 
be Permitted?’ He said perhaps one of the most discouraging things 
that college instructors have to deal with, as year by year the 
classes ‘* bearing the honors of the college ’’ go forth, is that, after 
four years of diligent and faithful work on their part, and no small 
degree of well meant application by the students themselves, the 
proportion of really scholarly young men on the given year’s quota 
is so exceedingly small. How many of these graduates can justly 
be called educated men, save in the conventional sense, which really 
means little more than that the subject has been ‘‘ exposed ”’ to 
education ? And yet they had the advantage of a course of study 
upon which the conscientious thought of learned specialists had 
been concentrated since the rise of learning, and have they not fairly 
met the requirements of the college in its several departments ? 
Sometimes we feel discouraged, but a complete analysis makes us 
feel hopeful. In the first place, perhaps, it is not the mission of 
our colleges to be merely nurseries for scholars in the highest sense 
of the term ; a possibility that we teachers are too much inclined to 
lose sight of. The very multiplicity of subjects studied js evidence 
that it is not. Scholarship means concentration; the college cur- 
riculum, even with the elective system, presents a type of a neces- 
sary dispersion. 

Here let me express the representations touching this subject of 
preparatory mathematics made by some of my correspondents. One 
observes ‘‘ a general lack of preparation’’ ; another, that ‘‘in al, 
bra students have studied rules instead of principles’’; while ‘* in 
geometry they have used the book too much pos their own reason- 
ing powers too little’’; still another discovers superficiality and 
rote work ; while a fourth expresses the same thing by saying, ‘‘ they 
are not taught to think,’’ and adds, ‘‘ If questions different from 
those usual at these examinations aré proposed, great embarrass- 
ment arises. Thus the real benefits of mathematical study are lost, 
and at the same time no true foundation is laid for higher study in 
the same department.’’ 

It is as to condense into a sentence the general testimony. 
It would be impossible, without more time than we can spare, to 
give an idea of the cumulative force with which this conviction is 
driven home. Poor mother-tongue! and yet how fortunate, in that 
so many voices at length plead in your behalf! Not only is the 
severest criticism visited upon the work presented by the candidates 
from the side of the professors of English, but the unanimity on 
the part of the classical instructors on the same point is such as to 
suggest conspiracy. Hardly a letter that does not inveigh against 
the hideous idiom into which the translations are made, and out of 
which it seems an almost hopeless task to train the college student, 
a language familiar to neither gods nor man. Advocating the 
claims of the modern langu I have elsewhere signalized the 
dangers the student’s English runs from classical study. That 
view receives the fullest confirmation in these letters, as also in the 
most interesting paper of Professor Hill in Hurper’s for June, 1885. 

I regard this conference as the first sign of the dawning. I shall 
lose much courage if we part to-day simply as we assembled yester- 
day, and without having formed an association that will have before 
it a future as grand as the upbuilding of a national system of edu- 
cation can make it. We have none to-day in the sense that it is 
possessed by Germany, England, and France. As President Por- 
ter showed us, in Germany it rests on foundations as firm as the 
government itself; in England, on the yét strong basis of British 
tradition; in France it is recognized by government and tradition. 
In America we have no stable traditions, and governmental inter- 
ference would not help, but hinder. A self consistent, consecutive 
system of honest education must be developed here, if at all, under 
the same laws of codperation as govern the mighty republic of in- 
dependent states, where we perceive unity and diversity, and a fully 
recognized autonomy of the individual states. Codperation implies 
an opportunity for mutual interchange of thought and arbitration 
of conflicting interests. To afford each an ery we come 
together in this place. Prudence and foresight demand that we 
should not leave to luck the possibility of similar future conferences. 


Discussion. 


Mr. W. C. Collar, head master of the Roxbury Latin School, 
opened the discussion on the question. He complimented the pre- 
vious speaker on the thoroughness of his pap r. He thought that 
the iollans faculties occupy a position of great advantage in view- 
ing the work of the preparatory schools. He reviewed the work of 
high schools, and the standards maintained in local schools and 
academies. With regard to the actual situation, the impression 
formed on his mind was absolutely appalling. He said that if all 
the preparatory study was a sham, the higher education must be a 
humbug. He did not think that the situation was hopeless, how- 
ever, and he rejoices that so great a degree of cooperation has been 
obtained. Another source of hopefulness is that a thorough diagno- 
sis of the case has been given, and now the work was to find a cure. 

One potent cause of the lack of thoroughness in the preparatory 
schools was the lack of understanding on the part of the teacher of what 
they were going to do. President Porter had truly said that most 
of our teachers in our preparatory schools came from the colleges. 
He thought that the students in the preparatory schools had in 
many cases poor examples of what the pe gues ought to be. 
He had great fajth in the principle of thorough attainment on the 
part of the teacher. The diversity of requisitions for admission to 
colleges and the lack of knowledge on the part of the teachers were 
two of three evils to be overcome. He thought, also, that another 
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t evil was the amount of work imposed upon the principals of 
high schools. With regard to the extension of knowledge, it must 
be that these teachers feel themselves barred out from the fields of 
knowledge. He then discussed the question of the requisites for 
admission to coll He said that, in he of what President 
Eliot had said on Friday, he still maintained that the requisites for 
admission to college, Harvard at least, were of a quantitative and 
not a qualitative character. 

President Smith of Trinity College then spoke on the prepara- 
tion of students, as shown in Trinity College. He read from letters 
written by the professors in the various branches, including the fol- 
lowing from the professor in mathematics: ‘* As a rule students 
who enter Trinity College are fairly well prepared. The prepara- 
tion in geometry is better than in algebra. In the latter branch 
students frequently fail in the solution of equations in the second 
degree containing two unknown quantities and in the management 
of radicals. Very few of the candidates examined seem to have 
an intelligent conception of the metric system of weights and meas- 
ures. Perhaps it is too much to expect that the boys should be 
able to think easily in metric terms, yet they should be able to use 
the system to some extent without reducing from our ordinary units 
to the metric units. Last year one of the examination questions 
was as follows: *‘ State, in terms of the metric system, your esti- 
mate of the length, width, and area of the sheet of paper on which 
you are writing.”” The answers to this question were, almost with- 
out exception, extremely ludicrous. I think hardly one of the 

ils estimated the area of his sheet at less than one square metre, 
Las | one young man supposed his to be large enough to cover an 
ordinary township.” 


Admission by Certificates. 


After a short recess,a motion was made by W. C. Collar, and 
seconded by Dr. William Everett, that the chair appoint a commit- 
tee of five teachers to effect a permanent organization. The motion 
was carried. Dr. Robert P. Keep, principal of the Free Academy, 
Norwich, Conn., then read a paper on ‘* Under what Conditions 
might Admission to College by Certificate be Permitted ?”’ 

ferring to the Michigan piss, the speaker said: I remark in 
reference to the plan thus briefly outlined : 

First: It transfers the examination, in at least, from the 
scholar to his school and his teachers, and from a single day or the 
two days before entrance to college to the period after admission. 
I am informed that careful comparative records have been kept 
of the quality of college work performed by students received on 
certificate and by those received on examination, and that the 
result of the comparison is favorable to those admitted on certificate. 

Second: The putting of school and teachers on examination and 
holding them, up to a certain point, responsible for the college 
work of their graduates, lays an emphasis on the staying power, 
that most important of qualities in young men. It allows character 
and presumable capacity for growth to receive weight as truly as 
actual present ac uisition, which last may depend wholly on 
‘* cram,”’ and may be a very imperfect criterion of a pupil’s fitness 
to grapple with advanced study. 

Third: The plan described recognizes on the part of the univer- 
sity the right and the duty of actively concerning itself with the 
condition of its immediate feeders, the secondary schools. 

Our consideration of the subject, thus far carried, has yielded 
the following negative conclusions: (1) The best teachers generally 
are disinclined to pass their pupils inte college on their own certifi- 
eate, if the giving of such certificate insplies no special familiarity 
on the part of the college granting it with the methods and course 
of study in the school to which it is granted: (2) the plan of ad- 
mission on certificate granted by New England colleges independ- 
ently of eaeh other nd without supervision of schools pursuing the 
right to confer it, has yielded unsatisfactory results, as terted by an 
experience of ten to fifteen years in Amherst, Williams, and Dart- 
mouth colleges. I further add: (3) An inspection of schools prior 
to the granting the right of certificate and continued, at intervals 
subsequently, that it may be known whether the privilege should 
be continued, would, if undertaken by individual colleges separately, 
impose too great a burden upon faculties already overtaxed ; would 
also, if otherwise possible, be of questionable propriety, as causing 
suspicions of interference and of self-interest; similar objections 
would seem also to be valid against the plan already adopted by 
some of our colleges of holding local examinations at the larger 
schools. This implies a certain going after students, and even a 
competition for them, of which even the appearance were better 
avoided. 

At the close of the paper the president announced as the com- 
mittee to effect an organization: President Porter of Yale, Presi- 
dent Alice E. Freeman of Wellesley, Professor Fay of Tufts, Mr.W. 
C. Collar, head master of the Roxbury Latin School, and Mr. H. 
M. Willard of the Vermont Academy. 


Discussion. 


President Robinson of Brown University then opened the dis- 
eussion on the preceding paper. He stated that, from what had 
been tried at Brown, he believed in partial acceptance of certificates 
from the schools as a means of admission. The schools should 
insist on certain conditions and the colleges on others. At Brown, 
he said, pupils are received on certificates from ouly such teachers 
and schools as are known to be reliable. There are schools whose 
certificates we would not accept. It is also desirable that the col- 
1 should refuse to receive certificates from any but well estab- 
lished schools, as new schools, in a desire for patronage, would be 
apt to be lax. In defense of the certificates, let me say there is 
not much strength in general examinations, as cramming is so 
easy. It is not education. The good student often fails where the 
poor one passes, as the former is. u by nervousness, ete. At 

resent there is too much studying for examination and too little 
or subject. Certificates would remedy this. But the new system 
is ible only on a perfect understanding between schools and 
col , and as for myself they seem preferable from certain schools 
under certain restrictions. 

Dr. William Everett followed President Robinson, strongly 
approving the plan of a board of visitors from the colleges to the 
preparatory schools. Mr. Huling of Fitchburg and Mr. Sawyer, 
principal of Williston Seminary at Easthampton, both approved the 


plan. 
The Resolutions. 


The committee on resolutions reported the following, which were 
taken up one by one, and all except the last adopted unanimously 
and without discussion : 

Resolved, That this conference of college presidents, principals, and teach- 
ers in preparatory schools, earnestly appeals to the colleges for concerted 
action on their in order to secure uniform requisitions in all subjects 
and authors in which they have a common requirement. 

Resolved, That this conference urges XY the colleges a still closer agree- 
ment on their part as to the +: to set for examination, the recom- 
mendations to be made to the schools, and the nature and extent of the en- 
trance examinations. 

Kesolved, That this conference requests the colleges to make reasonable 
announcement of any changes in the requirements for admission. 

Resolved, That this conference soques® the colleges to unite in prescribing 


tablishing jointly an examining board,whose duty it shall be to set papers- 
conduct ons, and on their behalf, which certifi, 
lle n the syndicate. 
eates shall be good in any college 
JOHN TETLOW, 
J. B. SEWALL, 


President Porter of ape the fifth resolution as not 
having been sufficiently dise as yet. 

President Eliot of Harvard declared that this resolution was the 
gist of the whole matter. If postponed, the conference didn’t 
accomplish much. 

Professor Fay of Tufts thought that there should be a postpone- 
ment, as the organization was only a temporary one. 

President Eliot feared that postponement meant putting off for 
an entire year. If it meant only a fortnight or a month, he would 
not oppose, but if for a year he should oppose. 

President Porter declared that at the next meeting of college 
residents, soon to come, President Eliot could bring about—** if 
e could’’—an entire unanimity on the question. Present con- 
sideration was liable to be disastrous to the organization. 

President Eliot asserted that, unless the gathering had got as far 
as this resolution signified, it was not prepared to do anything. 

Professor Fay thought that all the resolutions would better be 
reconsidered and postponed, as the organization was not yet a per- 
manent one. 

President Capen of Tufts favored President Eliot’s views, as did 
also Dr. Everett. 

Mr. Felton favored postponement because of the disagreement in 
the gathering on the subject, and Dr. Keep agreed with him. 

The 
lost. 


Committee. 


motion to lay the resolution on the table was then put and 


President Eliot spoke of the moral effect of laying the resolution 
on the table. To lay it on the table would have a very depressing 
effect. 

President Porter here arose to call President Eliot to order for 
speaking on a question which had been decided. 

The motion to adopt the resolution was then put and carried with 
two negative votes. 

The following were appointed a committee to present the resolu- 
tions to the conference of college presidents to be held this month 
at Dartmouth: Dr. Bancroft, Mr. Collar, Mr. Tetlow. 

On motion of President Eliot it was voted to send the resolution 
to all New England colleges. 

The committee on permanent organization was called upon to 
report. President Porter, chairman of the committee, said that 
he was prepared to report favorably on continued organization, but, 
he added suggestively, his hopes of the future of the organization 
had somewhat abated in view of the readiness it had shown to take 
the position it had. He then presented a constitution, which was 
adopted. The constitution, as adopted, provided that the ‘* New 
England Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools,’’ should 
have for its object the advancement of the cause of liberal education 
by the promotion of interests common to colleges and preparatory 
schools. Presidents and other authorized representatives of 
New England colleges, and the heads and other authorized repre- 
sentatives of New England schools that prepare for college, to be 
eligible for membership. The annual meeting to be held in Octo- 
ber. Each institution to have but one vote, and seven institutions to 
constitute a quorum. 

The fifty-one teachers who had attended the convention were 
chosen original members. The following officers were elected : 
Prest.—Dr. Moses Merrill, of the Boston Latin School. Vice- 
Prests.—Dr. E. G. Robinson, of Brown University; Dr. C. F. P. 
Bancroft of Phillips-Andover Academy. Sec. and Treas.—Miss 
Helen Magill, of Howard Institute, West Bridgewater. Ex. Com. 
—Dr. Robert P. Keep, of the Free Academy, Norwich, Conn. ; 
Miss Helen A. Schaffer, of Wellesley; E. H. Cutler, of Newton 
High School. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


MAINE PEDAGOGICAL SOCIETY. 


SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


Every train into Waterville, Thursday, Oct. 15, bore a good rep- 
resentation of teachers from different parts of the state. At the 
Elmwood we noticed State Supt. Luce, Supt. Marvel of Lewiston ; 
Supt. Tash of Portland; Hon. W. J. Corthell, Prof. B. O. Me- 
Intyre ; Chas. Fish, principal of the Brunswick High School ; G. A. 
Robertson, principal of the Augusta Grammar School ; George B. 
Files, principal of the Augusta High School, T. S. Benny, 
principal of the Saccarappa High School; Geo. C. Purington of 
the Normal School; C. F. Warner, prof. of Science at the Normal 
School, and Misses Merrill and Luce, teachers at that institution ; 
Chas. W. Jones of the Oak Grove Seminary of Vassalboro’ ; and 
J. F. Rich of the Belfast High School. 

These leaders of education in the state discussed their favorite 
ideas regarding instruction and text-books, exchanged opinions, and 
congratulated each other at the great progress of education since 
the last meeting of the Society in May. 

This is the sixth annual meeting of the society ; and it has opened 
with a remarkable vim and spirit. At the semi-annual meeting 
last May, committees to investigate into the ends, means and meth- 
ods of teaching the different branches, were appointed. In the in- 
tervening time the committees have been busy gathering statistics 
and information on their subjects, and reported at this session. 
Supt. Tash of Portland, was the chairman of the Committee of In- 
struction. Secretary Hall of Waterville reported that everything 
had been prospering since the last meeting, and that the society en- 
tered upon its sixth annual meeting with a spirit gratifying to all. 


THURSDAY EVENING. 


The session was opened in the lecture room of the Coburn Clas- 
sical Institute at 7.30. Over two hundred teachers, mostly ladies, 
assembled at the appointed hour, and surprised even the old mem- 
bers of the society themselves. President Lane of Waterville was 
in the chair, and congratulated the society upon the auspicious open- 
ing of the fall meeting. Rev. Mr. Potter of Waterville opened the 
meeting with prayer. The chairman announced that he had a 
——_ surprise for the audience, and called upon Miss Sarah M. 
aughton of Portland, formerly of Lewiston, who entertained the 
audience with a few choice selections, which were highly appre- 
ciated. President Lane then read his lecture. which was on the 
topic, “‘ The Central Idea of Education.’’ The speaker said in sub- 
stance that the true idea of education was wrapped in the saying, 
** From within out, and not from without in.’ There must be a 
thorough and complete development of the individual, and that 
largely be the individual himself. The teacher is but a pedagogue 
to pave the way. He cannot make brains. The object of all edu- 
cation is to develop the powers of the pupil, which can be onl 
done by a activity. Keep the teacher out of sight as oak 
as possible. Still waters run deep. ‘The speaker then sketchod 
what the teacher could legitimately do, and still keep within the 


definitely the subjects which may offered at the partial or preliminary 
ex uninations, the minimum number for which a certificate wit be given, 
aud t+ Tecide whether a final examination may be converted in any case , 
in 4 p-eliminary examination, or a preliminary examination into a final 
examination, and if so, on what terms. 


Resolved, That this conference urges upon the colleges co ration and 
comity, either in accepting each other’s certificates of e nation, or in 


bounds of true teaching. On the part of the pupil there must be 
real work. He shall 4 required to give it back to the teacher 
understandingly. ‘‘I think a great deal of even a pupil who can 


repeat, verbatim, his lessons, A talking parrot is than a 


voiceless pitcher.’’ 
edge. A number of happy illustrations set the audience to laughing 
heartily. The speaker closed by saying that the same rules applied 
in moral avd spiritual culture. e was heartily applauded jn 
closing. 

Mise Laughton then rendered a humorous selection, entitled 
“The Brakeman in Church,’ which sent the audience off in q 


happy mood. 


There should be no reckless | meee of know!- 


SEcOoND DAY. 


The address of Prof. William Elder, of Colby University, was 
the hit of Friday forenoon’s exercises. Professor Elder fairly cap- 
tivated his audience by his wit and happy thoughts. The subject 
of his lecture was ‘‘ The Function of Experiment, with Ilustra- 
tions,’’ a dry enough subject in the abstract, but presented in a 
very interesting way by the speaker. He said: If only one science 
ean be taught, physiology is that one. The health of homes should 
be taught growing citizens, if nothing else is. Science teaches close 
observation. And such training reacts on all other studies, |p 
such work a student no longer merely listens to the instruction of 
another, but he takes part in a dialogue. He asks, and nature 
answers him; but only what he asks, and not what he intended to 
ask. It is holding converse with nature,—yes, higher yet; it is 
holding converse with a power behind! 

The speaker spent some twenty minutes in explaining a few 
simple experiments, much to the delight of his audience. After he 
had spoken an hour he said quietly, ** I believe that no one should 
talk more than an hour, except an angel; but I don’t come under 
that head.’ A shout of laughter greeted this sally, and the speaker 
was implored by the audience to go on; and it was not until 12.330 
that he ceased speaking. 


Proceedings in Detail, 


In addition to the regular exercises, Superintendent Tash read a 
paper written by Miss Starrett before her death. Miss Starrett was 
a member of the sub-committee on professional work, and the men- 
tion of her name by Mr. Tash brought Mr. Woodbury of Castine to 
his feet. Mr. Woodbury was the chairman of this committee, and 
because of absence from the state and ill-health, requested to be ex- 
cused. The discussion was deferred until later. 

President Lane then made his report on the appointment of com- 
mittees on organization. They were as follows : 

Local Committee of Arrangements — Prof. E. W. Hall, W. ©. 
Philbrook, J. G. Soule; On Enrollment and Membership—T. 8. 
Burns of Saccarappa, Miss Minnie Smith of Waterville, Miss Marion 
Luce of Vassalboro; On Resolutions—Supt. L. H. Marvel of Lewis- 
ton, Miss Addie Owen of Augusta, Miss H. L. Estey of Waterville ; 
On Nominations—G, B, Files of Augusta, R. Woodbury of Castine, 
and H. Fish of Brunswick. 

Mr. W. C. Philbrook, of the Waterville high school, created some 
amusement by excusing himself from taking part in the discussion 
of Mr. Warner’s paper, by saying that for reasons he did not wish 
to state, he could not work all night. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Warner’s paper President Lane called 
upon any one to make a few remarks on personal experiments lately 
conducted. No one volunteered, whereupon Secretary Hall face- 
tiously remarked that perhaps President Lane, being an exceedingly 
modest man, might be pardoned for not offering to enlighten the 
society himself, and asked the president to make a few remarks, 
The president slowly arose, and had proceeded only a minute when 
some one in the back part of the hall spoke up in a loud voice and 
asked if the society might have a recess of five minutes, in order to 
give the president time to get a few of his instruments from the 
room above. ‘The president was obliged to acquiesce, and amidst 
the laughter of the large audience, brought down a few simple in- 
struments, with which he interested the audience for fifteen or 
twenty minutes. 

While the society was waiting for Professor Elder to complete 
some of his preparations, Superintendent Tash made a few happy 
remarks on the membership and objects of the society. He called 
upon Professor Hall to inform the society of its exact condition. 

The following persons are eligible for membership in the society : 
College graduates of ten years’ experience in teaching ; non-gradu- 
ates of ten years’ experience in teaching; all teachers of ten years’ 
experience not included in the above classes; teachers having pur- 
sued a three years’ course, and taught two years; graduates of 
normal schools and teachers of one year’s experience; and any 
other teachers recommended by the advisory board ; also all super- 
intendents of schools. ‘The membership fee is two dollars, which 
includes the first annual assessment. The annual fee is one dollar. 
At present the society has a membership of 106, 

Society adjourned until 2 o’clock p. m. 


Notes, 


Mr. Royal E. Gould, superintendent of the Biddeford schools, 
arrived Friday morning. 

Mr. H. M. Easterbrook of Gorham, connected with the Normal 
School, made his appearance Friday morning. Also Mr. E. P. 
Sampson of the Saco high school. 

The meeting of the American Institute of Instruction, at Bar Har- 
bor next July, is a topic of conversation among the educators. 

Prof. L. G. Jordan arrived Friday afternoon and registered at 


the Elmwood. 
(Concluded next week.) 


GOOD WORDS —“ TALKS WITH MY BOYS.” 


— To say that there has been no change in the manner of writing 
books for the moral instruction of the young since the day of Jacob 
Abbot and the Rollo books, would be to propound a not very start- 
ling, yet a very important fact. It is, indeed, many years since 
the “‘goody-goody”’ story book of our grandpapas exercised its 
mild and undisputed sway in New England. It has now disap- 
peared altogether, and its last abiding place, the shelf of the coun- 
try Sunday-School library, is filled, not altogether for the better, 
with the numerous productions of ‘‘ Oliver Optic’? and Horatio 
Alger junior. But the last decade or two has witnessed the rise of 
a new and better school of juvenile literature, full of activity, pur- 
ity, strength, humanness, of which Tom Brown’s School Days is 
doubtless the best know, and in many respects the best, representa- 
tive. Not since reading Tom Brown have we seen so thoroughly 
sensible, healthful and stimulating a book — though not a story 
book — for youth as Taiks With My Boys, by the principal for 
twenty years of the ‘‘ English and Classical ”’ school in Providence, 
R. I. To read the book is to conceive a new respect and admiration 
for the teachers profession ; and it must be a very late lingering 
and wizened up specimen of poor humanity who does not feel the 
blood tingle afresh in his veins at these stirring, manly, tender words 
of the fatherly school-master to his three thousand boys, scattered 
now over the whole world.— The University, Chicago Sept. 26,1885. 


— A little book which every schoolboy may read with profit. 
The author tells us it has grown out of the practical necessities of 
the schoolroom. It treats of concentration of mind and how to 
ne it, a purpose in life, elements of success, exact in thought 
and work. e are much pleased with it.—Journal of Microscopy 


and Natural Science, Oct, 1885, Cambridge, Eng. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


cers, teachers, parents, and all other readers of these columns 
noel send all itemsof news that will be of local or general interest. 
are ‘ol catalogues, programs, circulars, school reports, newspaper articles 
Scho re valued as sources of information and opinion. Keep THE JoURNAL 
posted with all fresh and interesting matter that comes to your knowledge. 


~ MAINE, 

— The Waterville Sentinel says that Gen. Benjamin F. Butler, 
has expressed the intention of giving his whole private library, 
than which there isn’t a better private library in the state 
of Massachusetts,—in a year or two, to Colby. The growth of 
Colby has been wonderfu in the last half-century. The prudential 
committee have in their possession receipts for the old-time expenses 
of the college, which were then less than $1,000 for a whole year, 
while now pal amount to about $30,000. 

_ Emma F. Newton, of Andover, has accepted a situation as 
teacher of Latin and French at Talladega College, Ala., and started 
south September 28. 

_ Westbrook Seminary has a very efficient corps of teachers, and 
the patrons speak in high terms of the school. E. D. Varney, 
of the senior class at Bates College, has been appointed teacher of 
ancient languages and mathematics in Lyndon Institute, Vt. A 
teachers’ institute will be held in Academy Hall, at South Paris, on 
Friday and Saturday, Oct. 22 and 23. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


— The thirty-second annual meeting of the New Hampshire 
State Teachers’ Association will be held in City Hall, Concord, 
Nov.Gand 7. The officers are : President, E. J. Goodwin, Nashua ; 
Secretary, J. F. Kent, Concord ; Treasurer, Isaac Walker, Pem- 
broke. The following is the order of exercises : 

‘aiday Nov.6, Morning.—“ Motives in Education;” D. P. Dame, principal 
itt School, Littleton. “Our Andover Critic;” Edward C. Burbeck, 
rincipal of Mt. Pleasant Grammar School, Nashua. 

P ifternoon.— Language in the Primary School,” with a class of ebildren ; 
Miss Alice E. Sanborn, Franklin Falls. “ Language inthe Grammar School;’ 
with a class of teachers; Lemuel 8. Hastings, principal of High School, 
Claremont. “ English Grammar in the High School;” John Pickard, prin- 
cipal of High School, Portsmouth. “ Language in the Common School;” 
W. E. Buck, Supt. of Schools, Manchester. Discussion; Channing Folsom, 


Supt. of Schools, Dover. 

Frening, 7 o’clock.— Addresses: 1. “ What Knowledge is Most Worth?” 

prof. E.R. Ruggles, Hanover. 2. “Elementary Instruction ;” Walter Q. Scott, 

D. D., principal of Phillips-Exeter Academy, Exeter. 3. Recent 
of High 


tion:” Hon. J. W. Patterson, Supt. of Public Instruction, Hanover. 

Saturday, Nov. 7.—“ Physical Exercises;"’ C. P. Hali, 
School, Hinsdale. “ A Course of Study for Common Schools; ” C. C. Rounds, 
Ph.D., principal of State Normal School, Plymouth. “ Preparation for Col- 
lege in Algebra; F. A. Sherman, Prof. of Mathematics, Chandler Scientific 
Dept., Hanover; “ Chemistry in the High School;” Edward R. Goodwin, 
principal of High School, Manchester. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


— The next semi-annual meeting of the New England Associa- 
tion of School Superintendents will be held in the rooms of the 
School Committee, Mason Street, Boston, on Friday, Oct. 30, 1885. 

9.30 to 9.45.—Opening exercises and preliminary business. 
8.45 to 1.00.—Presentation of the subject of “‘ Criticism of Public Schools.” 

(a) “ Position of the Press;” B. F. Tweed, Cambridge. 

(6) “ The Old as Compared with the New;” A. P. Stone, Springfield. 


(c) Views of Business Men; Geo. H. Conly, Lowell. 
(i) “ Are Pupils and Teachers Overworked?”’ J. T. Prince, Waltham. 


(e) Diseussion of the papers presented. 
For Executive Committee, HENRY WHITTEMORE, Sec'y. 

Mass. Institute of Technology.— At a meeting of the Society of 
Arts held Thursday, Oct. 8, it was voted to organize, in accordance 
with Sec. 8 of the By-Laws, a section devoted to the interest of 
Electrical Engineering. To this end will ps please notify the 
secretary promptly, if you wish to be enrolled as a member of such 
section ? Linus FAUNCE, Sec’y. 

Boston, Oct 12, 1885, 

— The annual meeting of the Plymouth County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will be holden in Middleboro’, Oct. 30. 

— The Eastern Massachusetts High School Masters held their 
regular meeting at the Quincy House, Boston, on Saturday, Oct. 
10. They had a pleasant discussion on the topic, The Teacher Out 
of School. The speakers were Messrs. Collar, F. A. Hill, Huling, 
Hagar, Goodrich, Swinerton, and Bradbury. The last was the 
presiding officer. 

— The annual dinner at Sanderson Academy, Ashfield, occurred 
Aug 27, Prof. Elliot Norton presiding. The principal speakers 
were James Russell Lowell, George Wm. Curtis, Prof. G. Stanley 
Hall, Rev. John W. Chapman, and C, P. Cranch, the poet. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— The thirty-niath annual meeting of the Connecticut State 


Teachers’ Association will be held in Hartford, Oct. 29-31 The 
following is the program : 

On Mire ean | evening, Oct. 29, Prof. A. 8. Bickmore will deliver an illus- 
trated lecture in the hall of the high school building. 

The meeting on Friday morning, Oct. 30, will be held in the high school 
building, in three sections, as follows: 

High School Section: Under the charge of J. D. Bartley, principal of the 
high school, Bridgeport. 

Grammar School Section: Under the charge of A. P. Somes, superintendent 

*rimary School Section: Under the charge 0 KF. rdy, nc 0 e 
North School, Hartford. 

On Friday afternoon, and on Saturday morning, the different sections will 
be united and meet in the high school hall. 
evening the association will be addressed by the Rev. Dr. How- 

d Crosby. 
_ A partial list of the subjects to be discussed: Importance of the High 
School ina Public School System; Methods in Rhetorical Work; On What 
Conditions shall Pupils be allowed to take a Partial Course? What Consti- 


Sch 


tutes a Good School? Educational Principles in Teaching Music; The Law | 
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lot Proportion in Teachin 
Arithmetic; Confidence of the Public in the Common School System. " 
_ The Sewing are the names of some of the speakers : Rev. Howard 
Crosby, D.D., LL.D., chancellor of the University of the City of New York; | 
Prof. A. 8. Bickmore, Museum of Natural History, Central Park, New York; 
Prof. W. G. Sumner, Yale College; M. H. Smith, principal of the Connecticut 
Literary Institute, Suffield; Mrs. D. C. Heath, Boston, Mass.; G. B. Fisher, 
chools, Newport, R.1.; H. E. " 
Holt, director of music in the public 
All who receive this circnlar are invited to aid in extending the notice. 
M. 8. CrosBy, Pres., Waterbury, Conn. 


ALABAMA.—The Mobile public schools reopened Oct. 1.——QJ. 
D. Yerby remains principal of the Boys’ senior grammar school of 
Mobile. Miss Lettie R. Dowdell, of Auburn, has accepted a 

ition as assistant in the normal school at Jacksonville. Prof. 


’. C. Stubbs, of the State Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
has accepted the position of chemist to the Louisiana sugar lant- | 
ers’ association at a salary of $5,000 a year for five years. He is 
Sooenpertes by W. L. Hutchinson, assistant, at a salary of $1,500. | 
Mr. Hutchinson is a most worthy and industrious young gentleman, 
a graduate of the A. and M. College.——The Marion Female 
Seminary has started another year with prospects more flattering 
than for several years. The colored people are making desperate 
efforts for colored teachers in econ dekiie schools in Mobile. 
They have determined to boycott a school in which white teachers 
are employed. Bad means to a good end. W. C. WHITAKER. 


State Editor, F. B. GAULT, So. Pueblo, Col. 
COLORADO,—Supt. Wegener, West Denver schools, has a prac- 
tical method of conducting his general teachers’ meetings. At each 
meeting the life and work of some prominent educator will be dis- 


cussed by six teachers assigned by the superintendent. The pro- 
gram for the November meeting gives an idea of the plan: Pes- 
talozzi, the German Reformer in Eancation,” will be the subject. 
The six papers to be read at this meeting are as follows: (1) 
“Sketch of Pestalozzi and State of Education in His Time,’’ by 
William Eisinmann, of Washington School; (2) ‘‘ His Methods 
and Principles,’’ by J. 8S. Lewis, of Fairmount School; (3) ‘* His 
Schools and Associates,’’ by W. E. Knapp, of Franklin School; 
(4) ** Character Sketches,’’ by Superintendent Wegener; (5) ‘ An 
Epitome of Leonard and Gertrude,’’ by Miss Julia Van Winkle, 
of Central School; (6) ‘* Epitome of How Gertrude Teaches Her 
Children,”’ from the German translation of C. F. Weiler, by A. D. 
Bailey, of Central School. Froebel will be discussed at the De- 
cember meeting. 


ILLINOIs.— The county superintendents are expecting a good 
meeting at Springfield during holiday week. ‘The committee is at 
work on the program. ‘‘ Organization of the Summer Institutes ”’ 
will be one of the subjects. 

It seems to be understood that a meeting of the Central Illinois 
Teachers’ Association will not be held this fall, much to the disap- 
pointment of many interested teachers. 

Superintendents’ Notes is a monthly paper, edited by Supt. G. I. 
Talbot of De Kalb county. Similar papers are published by other 
county superintendents, and are proving quite successful as a means 
of communicating with country teachers. In the public schools 
in Pekin there are 782 pupils, divided as follows: north side, 237 ; 
south side, 516; east side, 201; bluff,28. C. O,. Scudder, of Dixion, 
is superintendent. The state collegiate oratorical contest was 
held at Carlinville, last Friday evening. C. L. Johnson repre- 
sented Knox College. E. A. Gastman, superintendent of Deca- 
tur schools, will talk to the Peoria teachers at their next institute. 


INDIANA.—Supt. White, late of Albion, is under contract to take 
charge of the schools at Callao in South America. He is to receive 
$1,500 per year and traveling expenses. His successor at Albion is 
P. D. Creager, a graduate of Purdue.——Prof. Chas. Hodgin and 
wife, of the Richmond Normal, have gone to New Mexico in search 
of health. Ex-Prest. Joseph Moore, of Earlham College, whose 
impaired health compelled his resignation two years ago, is now at 
the head of a large school in North Carolina. Prof. D. W. 
Dennis, of Earlham, has recently issued a valuable little work on 
experimental chemistry. Ex-Prest. George P. Brown, of the 
State Normal, is now representing A. S. Barnes & Co. in Kansas. 
It is to be hoped that he will soon return to school work proper. 
He is too strong a man educationally to be satisfied with his present 
business. All of our colleges seem to be prosperous this year. 
Many of them report an unusual increase in attendance. 


State Editor, ORION C. ScoTT, Oskaloosa, Ja. 

IowA.—In Franklin Co. Mr. John Evans, the present county 
superintendent, was nominated for county treasurer, and T. J. 
Hacker was nominated for the county superintendency. Miss 
Addie Jones, of Grinnell, has been nominated to succeed Miss Rose 
Southard in Poweshiek Co. Mr. A. T. Free, formerly of Grin- 
nell and West Liberty, is superintendent of schools at Deadwood, 
D. T., at asalary of $1,800.——Guthrie Co. high school sent six 
boys of last year’s class to Iowa College, at Grinnell, this fall. . 
Mrs. A. E. Thomas, the former principal of Webster School, East 
Des Moines, has opened a ‘‘ normal and select school’’ in Des 
Moines. —Col. G. L. Godfrey, of the Utah Commission, is a 

aduate of the law department of the State University.——Mr. 

. G. Lawson, class ’84 State University, has been elected prin- 


cipal of the schools of Glenwood. 


; Advanced Reading; Language ; Methods in| New YORK—At the examination held at Albany for state certifi- 


cates, —_ Hunt, of Little Falls, was the only person in a class of 
twenty who succeeded in passing in all the twenty-five different sub- 
jects. His average was ). A brass sphere, five feet in diameter, 
mounted and made in every respect to resemble the terrestrial globe 
used in the school-room, has been placed on the cupola of the new 
fourth ward school in West Troy. The Rev. Dr. L. P. Ledoux, 
who for twenty years conducted a boys’ school on Storm King 
Heights, died at Cornwall, Sept. 30, aged 63. 

An exchange says that Miss Amelia Randolph, a new teacher in 
the State University, is a niece of Mrs. Garfield. The State 
Agricultural College is on the alert to invest funds in school district 
bonds whenever an opportunity offers. It is intimated in the In- 
dustrialist, the Agricultural College organ, that Topeka School 
Board declined to elect any teachers who would not pledge them- 
selves to refrain from going to dances. It is wisely suggested that 
is as well as teachers, should use their nights wisely. 

*. D. Russell, of Ilion, has secured one of the scholarships at 
Cornell University, with $200 a year for four years. The Rey. 
Moses M. Stuart, once principal of a very successful private school 
in Whitesboro, and afterward in the Whitestown Seminary and 
the Free Will Baptist Theological Institution connected with it, 
died Oct. 2, aged 73. ** The Scholar in Politics’? is Prof. Levi 
S. Packard, of the Ticonderoga high school, who has been nomi- 
nated by the Prohibitionists of his district for senator. 


State Editor,O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. 

MINNESOTA.—The St. Paul training school has been in operation 
two years, under the direction of Mrs. M. E. Jenness, formerly of the 
River Falls (Wis.) Normal. Its purpose is the training of persons for 
the work of teaching in the public schools of the city, and about — 
five graduates are now successfully employed. Its course of study 
occupies one year, and consists of reviews of the elementary branches, 
together with instruction in professional methods and management, 
the history of ped , and mental science. Pupils are admitted 
from the high school after completing the studies of the junior year, 
and other persons are received upon passing a satisfactory examina- 
tion. To afford opportunity for practice to the pupil teachers, there 
are, in connection with the training school, practice schools com- 
posed of the three lowest grades of the public schools. The pupils 
of the training class are required to have twenty weeks’ experience 
in these schools, or, in lieu of this, they may act as substitute teach- 
ers for a shorter time. Thus far the training school has been 
housed in the high school building. It will oceupy the new Wash- 
ington building when that is completed. In it there will be rooms 
for the pupil teachers, for two model schools, and four schools of 
practice. The teachers are a principal and assistant princpal, and 
two model school teachers. 

Nortu CAROLINA.—The State University has added six new 
professors to the faculty, the state having made the appropriations 
necessary to an extension of the curriculum. It is intended to 
make this one of the first schools in the country. The elegant, 
new graded school building, in Raleigh, is being rapidly completed, 
and Professor Moses expects to open school by the first of Nov. 
All the colleges and schools of the state report large increase in the 
number of pupils in attendonce over previous years. Especially is 
this true of the graded schools, which are drawing patronage from 
all the surrounding towns and counties. The teachers’ assem- 
bly, held at Black Mountain in June, was the largest, must enthu- 
siastic, enjoyable, and profitable meeting of the kind ever held in 
the state. The eight summer normal schools were all extremely 
successful, the old normals all having an increased attendance, 
while the five new ones had their share of the teachers of the state. 


Ou10.—The Northeastern Teachers’ Association held its last ses- 
sion at Warren on the 10th inst. The program, as previously an- 
nounced was as follows: ‘* Primary Reading,’’ Dr. Samuel Findlay, 
Akron ‘‘ Moral Training,’’ Prest. J. H. Fairchild, Oberlin; ‘* The 
Unknown Factors in a Child’s Education,’’ Supt. J. H. Shepherd, 
Painesville. ——Prof. E. H. Stanley, the newly elected professor of 
mathematics in Mount Union College, is making a success of his 
department. Although young, he gives good promise as an able 
member of the faculty. On Thursday and Friday, 8th and 9th 
inst., the entire corps of Alliance teachers,—twenty-one,—visited 
the Cleveland public schools. All of the Alliance teachers are pur- 
suing the Ohio Teachers’ Reading Course. Supt. C. B. Gal- 
breath is making some needed reforms in the discipline and methods 
of the East Palestine schools. Supt. W. S. Eversole has already 
served nine years at Wooster, and has commenced another term of 
three years. Under his management the Wooster schools have 
grown in excellence from the beginning. 


WIScCONSIN.— Professor Holden of the Washburn Observatory, 
Madison, has, on his own account, ordered for that institution a 
fine astronomical clock from a Boston firm. John Tatlock has 
resigned his position as instructor in astronomy in Beloit College, 
and been succeeded by Charles Bacon, of Wakefield, Mass. 
Miss Mila F. Tupper and George Teefle, during the last year stu- 
dents in the Whitewater Normal, have won two of the nine schol- 
arships annually given for the best entrance examinations in math- 
ematics at Cornell University, New York. ‘These scholarships 
yield the successful competitors $200 a year during the course. 


Incomparabt the BEST, 
short history of 


ANTED, persons to do writing at their homes 
Good pay. Send 10 cente for vaper, etc., to J. 
the United | nicHo.son, 93 Clinton Place, New York. 


States with which IT am ac- 
quainted.”—Pror. Joun Fiske. 


WOMAN’S EXCHANGE TEACHER’S BUREAU sup- 


lies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Musicians, etc., i 
| Hal st 
to Colleges, Schools, Families, and Churches. Also Book’) Halls Methods of Teaching and Study- 


JOHISOWS HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 12mo,| dress MRS. A. D. CULV 


ARE ADOPTING 


, 329 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 


ing History, - - 


PP. 473. $1.40. Copies to teachers for exami- 
nation, postpaid, 70 cts. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORE. 


RECUCED IN PRICE. 
ef Himincat Edacarore been - - 


tor Payne's Compayre’s History of Pedagogy. 


Primary Reading, 


Contains 48 pp. of reading, matter carefully edited, for supplementary use in Pri- 
mary Schools. in connection with the First Reader of any series. It is printed on 
the best book paper, bound in heavy manilla,and sold for six cemts per copy 


$5.00 per 100 copies. 


It is used with great satisfaction in the Primary Schools of Boston. 


tg Send three 2-cent stamps for sample copy’. 


ce! 


SERIES. 


Teachers’ Reading Circles 


Special circulars sent on application. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


3 Tremont Piace, Boston, 


Scrofula of Lungs. 


I am now 49 years old, and have suffered for the last 
fifteen years with alunpgtrouble. I havespent thou- 
sands o! dollars 'o arrest the march of this disease; but 
temporary relief was all that [obtained Iwas unfit 
for any macual labor for several years. A friend. 

strongly recommended the use of Swift's Specific (8. 8. 
7 0 8.), claimlng that he himself had been greatly benetit- 
ted by its use in some lung troubles, I resolved to 


5 pounds more thaa Lever didin my life. It has been 
three years since I stopped the use of the medicine, but 

I have had no return of the disease, and there are no 
ins or weakness felt in my lungs. Ido the hardest 


d of work. T. J. Hour. 
Montgomery, Ala , June 25, 1885. 
Swift's Specific is entirely vegetabie. Treatise on 
Blood and duin Diseases mailed tree. 
Tas Swirr Specirio Co., Drawer 3, Atlanta, Ga, 
or 157 W, 23d St., New York. 


Part I.. 


Awerica’s greatest 
life’s work one of usefulness. 


Heavy Card 
Size, 20 x 24 inches, 


FOR THE APPROACHING HOLIDAYS. 
Life-size Portraits of Eminent Educators. 


HOOL Room in the United States shou'd adorn its walls with one or more of these portraits of 
+ A Educators, They will inspire young men and women to emulate their make 


virtues, aod 


* Weread wisdom frem the faces of the good.” 
Puplis will glad!y contribute the money as a holiday present to their school room, 
NOW IS THE TIME TO ORDER THEM. 


f RACE MANN, GEO. PEABODY, RARNAS SEARS, FROEBEL, AGA®S1Z 
SERIES i. AON. JOHN EATON, LL.D., REV. A. D, MAYO, HON J.D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., COL. F. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO., Publishers, W. PARKER, HON. W. T. HARRIS, LL.D. | 
18 & 20 Astor Place, New York. 


uced to 50 cents each. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISAHING CO., 3 Somerset Street, 
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Some Late Publications. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price 
Home Life in China. - - - - - - Bryson Am Tract Society, N Y 1 25 
"s Trip tothe Orient. - - - - Newhall 1 50 
The World’s Lumber Room. - - - - e Cassell & Co, N ¥ 1 50 
William Lloyd Garrison. 2 vols. - - - - Garrison The Century Co, N 5 00 
Her Majesty's Tower. 2 vols. - - - - on T ¥ Crowell & Co, N ¥ 3 50 
Spirit of the New Testament. - - - - Cupples, Upham & Co, Boston 125 
A Strange Voyage. H. F.S8. L., No. 492. - - Gascon Harper & Bros, N ¥ p+ 
Houp la. - - - - - - - - nter - = ” 
Slings and Arrows. - . - - - - Fargus feesy Holt & Co, N Y 30 cts, 1 00 
Novels and Poems. 6 vols. - - - - - Aldrich Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 9 00 
Forest Scenes. - - - - - - Bryant =" 3:60 
Novels, Fireside edition. 16 vols. - - - - ~ vd o “ 30 00 
Two Years Before the Mast. - - - - Dana bat al es nt 1 00 
War Diary. - - - - - - - Gordon * 
Brook Farm. - - - - - Gordon bad 3 00 
Greek-English Lexicon. - - - - Robinson “ 400 
red. pa é > e e Stowe “ 1 50 
Jansen, McClurg & Co, Chicago 00 
oisture an ess. - - - - - mnison ansen, McClurg . cago 
Apostolic Fathers. PartII. 3 vols. - - - Macmillan & Co, N Y 16 50 
Literature of the French Renaissance. - - Tilley os « os 1 60 
Nearer My God to Thee. - - - - - Adams Thomas Nelson & Sons, N Y 75 
First Three Christian Centuries. - - - Burns a bed “ 4 1 25 
Lord’s Prayer. - - - - - - - 75 
The Shorter Catechism. - - - - - Steel 1 00 
Her Marriage Vow. - - - - - - Braeme Js lvie & Co,N Y¥ 50 cts & 1 00 
Phil Vernon. - - - - - ° - Brooks Phillips & Hunt, N Y 1 00 
Lodebar. - - - - - - - Spottswood 100 
Boy Travelers in Arabia. - - - - - ise 90 
By-Ways of Nature. - - - - - Deming G P Putnam’s Sons, N Y 50 
Criss-Cross. : - - - - - - Litchfield “ ee es 75 
Andromeda. - - - - - - - Fletcher Roberts Bros, Boston 150 
The Pentateuch. - - - - - - Bissell Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N ¥ 3 00 
Religious in Britain. - - - “ 1 50 
The Satin-Wood Box. - - - - - Zrpwteides Lee & Shepard, Boston 1 25 
Stem to Stern. - - - - - - - Oliver Optic (Adams) “ ™ ne 1 25 
Social Silhouettes. - - - - - - Fawcett Ticknor & Co, Boston 1 50 
For a Woman. - - : - - - - Perry os “ * 100 
Poems,—Complete. - - - - - - Dickens White, Stokes & Allen,NY 110 to 6 50 
Rosebuds. - - - - - - - - Gerson “ “ “ “a 2 00 
Good Things of Life. - - - - - “ se “ “ 200 
Breakfast inties. - - - - - - Murrey “ 50 cts to 75 
Slate and Pencil People. - - - - - per e “ “ “ 1 00 
A Mission Flower. - - Picord 1 00 
A Natural Arithmetic. - - - - - Richards 8 C Winchell & Co, Chicago, 40 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— The mind cure, it is said, has taken a wart 
off a Nantucket woman’s nose. 


WHISKY AND THE WEED.—When it becomes 
clearly understood that Dr. Richmond’s Samaritan 
Nervine is not only a specific for Epilepsy, Ner- 
vous Diseases, Liver and Kidney Disease, Scrofula, 
and a host of other disorders, but also for inebriety, 
thousands will rise up and call the discoverer 
blessed. $1.50, at Druggists. 


— The common man is the victim of events. 
Whatever happens is too much for him, he is 
drawn this way and that way, and his whole life is 
a hurry. 

— Ely’s Cream Balm was recommended to me 
by my druggists as a preventive for Hay Fever. 
Have been using it as directed since the 9th of 
August, and have found it a specific for that most 
dreadful and loathsome disease. For ten years or 
more I had been a great sufferer each year, from 
August %th till frost, and have tried many alleged 
remedies for its cure, but Ely’s Cream Balm is the 
only preventive I have ever found. Hay Fever 
sufferers ought to know of its efficacy. 

F. B. AINSWORTH, 
Of F. B. Ainsworth & Co., Publishers, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

-- A thing of beauty is sometimes a jaw forever, 
is the revision of an old saw for the benefit of the 
rising young male generation. 


— If you would have appetite, flesh, color, 
strength, and vigor, take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
which will confer them upon you in rapid succes- 
sion. 

AN ANACHRONISM. 
When pressed in Bosworth’s clsssic glen, 
King Richard shouted to his men, 

** A pen, my kingdom for a pen.” 

Rose Esterbrook responsive then, 

*“Take from this box a Falcon Pen”’ ; 

And Richard was himself again. 


— I must shake off this bad habit, said a tramp, 
as he gazed at his tattered coat. 


Apvice To MotTuers. — Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when chil- 
dren are cutting teeth. It relieves the little suf- 
ferer at once; it produces natural, quiet sleep by 
relieving the child from pain, and the little cherub 
awakes as “‘ bright as abutton.’’ It is very pleas- 
ant to taste. It sooths the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best known remedy for diarrhea, 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 
25 ets a bottle. 


— 


AGENTS WANTED 


FOR THE 


SCHOOL MUSIC JOURNAL. 


A new Educational Monthly, aod the only one of ite 
kind. Liberal Terms, For sample copy acd terms, 
Address F._H. GILSON, 
540 d 226 Franklin 


FOR SALE! 


A Fine school property, and the good will of a well 
established school, in Eastern, Ill. Said school is de 
Nghtfully located, easily accesssbie, quiet, and health- 
ful. The buildings are elegant, and nearly new, con 
sisting of school building, with farnished dormitory, 
and grounds containing between five and six acres, 
The school at some seasons of the 

ear enrolled more than one hundred students, and 

ble of indefinete expansion. Said pr with 
furnishings, is valued at $11,000 The schoo wo 


WANTED, 

EDUCATION, No. 6, Vou. 2. Will exchange for pres- 
ent number, or other publications. address Epuoca- 
TION, 3 somerset 


In Boston by a lady of experience, 
TLEs, P. O. Box 1358, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED, 

In a first-class Agricultural College, in the West, a man 
especially fitted to teach in the Mechanical Depart- 
ment. Salary, $1,800 to $2,000. Candidate must be a 
—- of some Technica! College ; thoroughly versed 
n theoretical and practical mechanics ; must be able 
to teach classes in the higher mathematics, and their 
appication in the workshops; must understand all about 
modern machienry ior iron and wood; and be able to 
direct and manage in a business manner. 


ABTRAM ORCUTT, Manager 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. 


TEACHERS, STUDENTS, AND GEN- 
EKRAL READERS OF 


FRENCH BOOKS 


should send for the general catalogue of 
WILLIAM B. JENKINS, 850 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


His own reprints are excellent, cheap, pure, interest. 
ing, and pretty; and all good for schools. 


Thirty New Maps 
EARLY ENGLAND, 


(i te 1070 A. D.,) 
Showing its growth as no other book ever 
has (Greene’s History of the English reo- 
le has only two on this period), have jast 
Coen added to the new edition of La BBER- 
TON’s HISTORICAL ATLAS WITH TEXT. 


141 MAPS. Cloth, $2.00. 


TOWNSEND MacCOON, Publisher, 
744 Broadway, New York. 


Littlé Arthur's History of England, 


12mo. Ulustrated. $1.25. 


“ Among the child’s histories of England which really 
deserve to be called child’s histories, ‘ Little Arthur’s 
History of England’ holds a good place.”"—S, S. Times. 

“ Written in a style that will fascinate and interest 
while it instructs the young.” —Jowrnail of Education. 

“ The style is simple. and written in that pure, home- 
ly Anglo-Saxon English that appeals so closely to the 
minds of the young.”"— Boston Advertiser. 

“ We have examined no child’s history that we can 
more heartily indorse.’’—Christian Recorder. 


Little Arthur’s History of France, 


12mo. Illustrated. $1.25. 


“ The young people who have read ‘ Little Arthur’s 
History of Engiand,’ which has had great alarity in 
this country as well as abroad, will p thie volume a 
welcome.” Observer. 

“ The history is authentic, and told in the most capti- 
vating style.” —Inter- Ocean. 

“Itisea fi companion to ‘ Little Arthur’s 
of England,’ which has been one of the most popular 
oung folks’ histories for many years.””—Journal of 


— Chicago Times. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO., 
439d 13 Astor Place, N. Y. 


THE N.B. BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


Gives information}free to'’all who de. 
sire, of the best schools, and especially 
the facilities for learning Telegraphy, 
Shorthand, and Typewriting. 
HIRAM 
ORCUTT. Manager 


3 Somerset Street, P 


539 Boston, Mass. 


“HAVE YOU SEEN THEM?” 
Campbell’s Reading Spellers, 
Allen’s Composition Books, 
Continental Readers (1 to 4), 
Continental Copy Books, 


(Intermediate Course of 4 Numbers makes a complete set,) 
Continental Primary Physiology, 
Campbell’s Combination Blanks, 


Economic Class Record. 
Send for specimen pages and circulars. 
DANIEL VAN WINKLE. 88 Chambers St., N. Y. City. 


Improved Geographical and Historical Charts, 


200 CARDS and 1000 IMPORTANT POINTS IN BACH SET. 


COVER THE WHOLE FIELD OF GEOGRAPHY and U. 8S. HISTORY. 


Unequaled in preparing Teachers quickly for examination in abeve branches. 


Remit $1 00 for sample set of either kind, with our liberal terms to agents. 
527 eow tf FREEMAN & RIDDLE, 25 and 27 N. High Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 
Latin and Greek at Sight. Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Inter- 
limear Series of C s, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their translation, word for 
word, in English. The Enterlinears have been used for thirty years,and now inciude all the Standard 


Specimen d free. 
416 CHAHLES DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Student’s Edition of Standard Poetry. 


With Notes by W. J. Rotrs, A.M., and many 
illustrations. 


Historic Boys. 


By E. 8. BROOKS. 

SCOTT’S LADY OF THE LAKE : the text 
correctly printed for the first time in fifty years. 

TENNYSONS THE PRINCESS: the first 
complete * Variorum ” edition 


SELECT POEMS OF TENNYSON ; includ- 
ing The AB.ady of Shalett, The Miller's A BOOK FOR EVERY SCHOOL, DISTRICT 


Daughter. Qenone, The Palace ef Art,| snp SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARY. The best pos- 


D m of Wair Women, Morte d’Arthur 
The Talking. Oak. Lecksley Hall, t he | sible school prize for boys and girls. Teachers should 


oa Voices, The Brook, The Wellington interest themecives in ite wide ciroulation. 
e, ete. » 
SCOTT’s MARMION; the only annotated edi- 
tion, The text printed eae ectly for the ficat time. ke Sond for descriptive and specimen pages to the 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S in press. | publishers, 
SKLECT POEMS OF TENNYXSUN; second 


Octavo, Illustrated, “Sie 


G. P. PUTNAW/S SONS, 


part. In press. 
Price of each volume, in cloth, 75 cents ; to teachers 27 & 329 W. 23d St., New York, 
and school officers, for examination, cloth 45 cents. 
For circulars, terms of introduction, etc., address. List of new books fer young people sent om appli- 
540d TICKNOR & CO., Boston. | cation. 539 ¢ eow 


NEW ENGLAND 


SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, 


For Teachers, Librarians, and Clubs. 
3 Somerset Street, - : - ° Boston, Mass. 


This Agency furnishes a means by which any person, library or magazine club desiring to subscribe for vari 
ous easteiene may do so at the greatest economy of time and expense, The only condition is, to order two or 
more magazines or newspapers, thus obtaining the reduced club rates. 


The foliowing list comprises but a small portion of the magazines and newspapers which we can supply at 
club rates. Patrons may add to their list new subscriptions for periodicals at any time, and, with very few ex- 


ceptions, they can expect the ordinary club discount, 
MONTHLIES (cont, 


AMERICAN MONTHLY PERIODICALS. 


Sabscript’n Club 
Price. Rates. 


“ Popular Monthly, 
Hours, 
Ppincott’s Magazine, 
Literary World, 
Macmilian’s Magazine, 
Masical Herald, Boston 
azine of History. 
‘ ‘ 
Missouri School Journal, 
North American Review, e 
Ninteenth Century (N, Y. tt), 
No. Carolina Teacher . 
Our Little Men and Women, 
Our Little Ones, 
Overland Monthly 
Ohlo Educational Monthly, 
‘ansy, 
Penna. School Journal, 
Peterson’s Magazine, 
Science Monthly, 


Illustrated Christian 
Independent, 
Literary World, 
Littell’s Living Age, 
Methodist, 


N. ¥. Nation, . 

Tribune (weekly), 
Observer, 

Weekly Times . 

“ Semt-weekly Times, 

N. Y. School Journal, 


Subscript’n Club | Quarterly Review (Eng. Ed. ° 400 3 50 
American Agriculturist, 150 1 25 | 8t. Nicholas, 3 00 27 
American Naturalist, 400 3 65 | School Education, 100 80 
American Observer. . 250 225|The Normal Monthly, . 150 140 
Atlantic Monthly. 400 840) Texas School Journal, 
American Journal Philology 3 00 175| The Teacher, 100 90 
American Journal of Education, 100 The Institute, . > ‘ ‘ 100 90 
Blackwood’s Magazine (N. Y. rep.), 300 295 | Treasure ‘Trove, 100 90 
t uarterly review (N.Y. re an Nostrand’s Engineering Mag. 5 00 450 
Chautauqua Young Folk’s 75 Wide Awake, . 3 00 275 
Jritic, 3 00 275| Westminster Review (N. Y. reprint), 300 295 
Century, . ° 400 375 | Western Schocl Journal, Topeka, Kas. 100 90 
Contemporary Review (N. Y. reprint), 450 410| Wisconsin Journalof Education, . 100 90 
Cottage Hearth, Boston, 150 1 25} Young Scientist, - 100 90 
Cassell s Family Magazine. . 160 1 35 
AMERIGAN WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS. 
Educational Journal of Virginia. . 00 90 | Advance, "Chicago, 50 
Edinburgh Review (N. Y. 00 295/| Christian Register, 3 20 
“ “ (Eng. ° 00 3 50 Christian Union, ‘ 3 00 
Educational Courant, e 00 70| California Teacher, . 150 
Folio, The Boston, e 60 1 Detroit Free Press, . 100 
Godey’s Lady’s Book, . 00 175| Educational Weekly, . 200 
Household, The Vt., . 10 90 | Educational News, 150 
Harper’s Magazine, . 8 40 | Educational Weekly, Toronto, 200 
Homiletic Monthly, . 215 | Educational Weekly, Indianapolis, . 200 
Intelligence, 1 Fortnightly Review (N. Y. reprint,) 50 
Illinois School Journal, ° Golden Days, . 00 
Indiana School Journal. A 130/Golden Rule, . 00 
Journal of Speculative Philosophy, . 275 Harper's Bezar, 00 
Joarnal of emistry, Boston, . Week . . 00 
Laws of Life, N Y, " e 1 “ Young People, e 00 
Leslie’s 2unday M Home Journal, N. i 00 
50 
° 1 00 
00 
00 
e 2 20 
. 00 
00 
25 
1 
4 
4 


yterian, 
Sctentific American, . 
Supplemen 
Both to one addres” 
Sunday School Times, . 
Watchman 
Woman’s Journal 


Youth’s Companion (new), only 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


| 
| 
. 
. 
. 
. 
; (valued at $7000), may be bought without the dormi- | 
tory. Terms cosy, and posession given the term follow- " 
ing the sale. For partionlare ly at once to 
Ram Quarterly Review (N.Y.reprint), . 
urean of Education, 
OAL 8 Bomerset Street, Boston. Address 
4 
om 
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DIRECTORY. 
Lending 


COLLEGES. 

UNIVERSITY. Seven end 
Open to both sexes. Address the 
MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVER- 
exawinations. 3 and 4 years’ 
courses. ‘address I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, Boston. 
PROFESSIONAL. 


LE, NOGRAPHIC INST., 8 Pemberton 
LLEN STP acticability Circulars. 


specialty 
7HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT 
College, Hanover, N. H. Address the 
dent, or Prof. E. k. 844 as 
_ INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Boston 
46S vance examinations, May $1, Jane 1, and Sept 


19, 1883. 
WALKER, Prest. WELLS, Sec’y. 
INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
RTT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies, 
G Catalogue to Rev. Guo. A.M., 
principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 
LL SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn- 
l ‘ale, Mass. A home school of excellent 
address CHAS, C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 a5 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


. For circular and — ——_ ly at th 
Washington Deacon ouse 2. 
BARTLETT, 


SACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At For Both Sexes. 


particulars, address 
E. H. Russet, Principal. 
OTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
The next term will begin with entrance 
on Wednesday, Feb. 10, 1886, For circulars, etc., ad 
dress Miss ELLEN HyDB, 


Othe NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
or catalogues, address the Prin. A. @. Boypmn, A.M, 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
For Catalogues, address the Prin. D. B. HA@AR, Ph.L 

TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass, 
§ For Both Sexes. 


for catalogues, address J. G. SOOTT. 138 
dODR-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PRO RB. 1. 


PREPARATORY. 
AND CLASSICAL #rovidence. 


R.I. Common branches. English and Scientific and 
assical, Address Gorw, Bion, & Principals. 


ELY’s 


CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Head, Allays 
inflam m atien, 
Meals the Sores. 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste, 
Hearing & Smell. 
Aquick Relief. 
& positive Cure. 


CREAM BALM 
has gained an enviable 
reputation, displacing all 


FE ER other preparations. A 
- particle is applied to each 
Lustru; nO to use. Price 50c, by mail 
or at Send for circular. 
ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 
1S UNFAILIN 


Falling 


vulsions, St. Vit- 
holism, Opium Eating, Seminal Weakness, 


us Dance, Alco- 
Impotency, Syphilis, Scrofula, and all 
("To Clergymen, Lawyers, LiteraryMen 
Merchants, Bankers, bos andl all whose 
tration, Irregularities of the Blood, Stomach, 
Bowels or Kidneys, or who require a nerve 
Nervine 
Thousands 
proclaim it the most THE GREAT 
ant that ever sus- 
tained asinkingsys- 
gists. For testimo- 
nials and circulars Of 
send stamp. CONQUEROR. 
THE DR. 8. A. RICHMOND NERVINE COMPANY, 
ndence freely answered by Physicians. 
For testimonials and circulars send stamp. 

To our subscribers enly — can be obtained through 
the Scheel Bureau ofthe CHICA 
stitution farnis 
our first class Literary and Educational Journal. 

N. B.— Schools and families supplied with teachers 


Nervous and Blood Diseases. 
peter ey employment causes Nervous Pros- 
r 
tonic, appetizer or stimulant, Samaritan 
wonderful Invigor- 
tem. $1.50at Drug- (IN EIR V E}) 

ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
SITUATIONS FREE. 
CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY,—an in- 

ts. Send 10 cents for sample copy of 
Address THE CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY 
JOURNAL, 162 La Salle Chicago, (AGT, WANTED.) 


JOURNAL OF 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


WE beg to call the attention of our readers to 
the card of the New York Crayon Co., who are 
sole manufacturers of the celebrated Enameled 
Chalk Crayons, one of the most useful inventions 
of the age. The company offers this incomparable 
article to the trade and consumers at an exceedingly 
low price, and every teacher in America should in- 
sist upon having it. 

Swasey’s BLackpoarps, — J. A. Swasey, 
No. 35 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass., man- 
ufactures the best Blackboards in the world. 
They give the most perfect satisfaction. Col. 
Parker has used them for years, and speaks of 
them as follows : 

Col. Parker’s Opinion. —‘‘In my eaperience, J. 
A. Swasey is the only man who knows how to 
make a blackboard.” F. W. PARKER. 


THE manager of the Boston Teachers’ Agency 
(Everett O. Fisk) is too well acquainted with New 
England schools to make anything less than a 
marked success in this section. We are, therefore, 
not surprised to learn that he is serving not only a 
large number of schools here, but has also sent 
excelleut teachers to important positions in Brook- 
lyn, Philadelphia, Washington, Atlanta, Cincin- 
nati, and Chicago, and to colleges, academies, pri- 
vate and public schools in other cities and towns of 
the west and south. Those well acquainted with 
Mr. Fisk will bear us out in saying that his word 
can be relied upon at all times, under all cireum- 
stances, and that his judgment may be safely fol- 
lowed by those seeking good teachers for their 
schools and by teachers seeking good positions. 
Attention is called to his modest advertisement in 
another column. 


IMPORTANT. — Passengers arriving in the city 
of New York via Grand Central Depot, save $3.00 Car- 
riage Hire and Transfer of Baggage, by stopping at the 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite said depot. 

ouiengers arriving by the West Shore Rail Road, via 
Weehawken Ferry, by taking the 42d street Horse Cars at 
Ferry entrance, reach Grand Union Hotel in 10 minutes 
for 5 cents, and save $3.00 Carriage Hire. 

Elegant Rooms, $1.00 and upward Fed day. Euro- 
Plan. Elevators, Restaurant, Cafe Lunch, and Wine 
ms supplied with the best. 

Prices moderate. Families can live better for less 
money at the Grand Union than at any other strictly first 
class hotel in the Ne Guest’s baggage delivered to and 
from Grand Central Depot, free. 


AS many inquiries have been made respecting 
the grading of our ‘‘ Classics for Children,’’ and 
the introductory books, we take the liberty of say- 
ing that they appear to range themselves as fol- 
lows, whether as regular readers or as supple- 
mentary : 

Primer and First Reader Grade: Stickney’s 
Primer, Turner’s Primer, and First Reader. 

Second Reader: Turner’s Stories for Young 
Children. 

Third Reader: Water Babies, Swiss Family, 
Robinson Crusoe, Tales of a Grandfather. 

Fourth Reader: Greek Heroes, Stories of the 
Old World (these two were placed by the Wisconsin 
State Teachers’ Association in the Third Reader 
Grade), Lady of the Lake, Tales from Shake- 
speare, Quentin Durward, Sketch Book, Merchant 
of Venice. 

The combination, in this series, of choice litera- 
ture, full notes, large type, good paper, firm binding, 
and /ow price, seems likely to insure it even greater 
success than we anticipated. As you are, no doubt, 
aware, the books have been cordially welcomed 
everywhere, and very widely introduced. Permit 
us to bespeak your continued interest in the ‘‘ Clas- 
sics”’ and in our other publications. 

Very truly yours, Ginn & COMPANY, 
9 and 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


Honey the great Cough cure, 25c.,50c.&$1 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals & beautifies, 25c, 
GermanCornKemover kills Corns & Bunions 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black and Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Dreps cure in 1 Minute,25e 
Bean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 56c, 


S. R. & Co., Chicago, Ill., have 
ready Primary Fridays, No. 2, containing orig- 
inal and selected recitations for the little ones. 
No. 1, published last year, had a wonderful popu- 
larity, and we think No. 2 has material from a 
wide range of juvenile literature and original 
pieces that are fully equal to the first collection. 
See announcement on last page. 


— Theodore Hook wrote: ‘‘ Who manufactures 
quills must be a goose.” ‘This is now a literal 
truth when Esterbrook’s turned up point pens 
have all the merits of the steel pen and quill 
combined. 


Our Life-size Portraits of Eminent 
plecsters are supplied for 50 ots. each. 


EDUCATION. 


Teachers’ Agencies, 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


THE TEACHERS 


Co-Operative Association, 


170 State Street, Chicago, Il, 


SOLICITS CORRESPONDENCE with a few of the 
lending teachers in each State in the United States, 
with a view to establishing an agency in each State. 


NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. 


Teachers are charged only for what they get. Th 
will see that our object is to fill vacancies. Form rm 
stamp. EMPLOYERS s erved without charge. Free 
Registration gives us the lergest supply of Good 
Teachers in America, and leaves no motive for repre- 
senting any but those who are suitable. 

R. E. AVERY, 
American School Burean, 
2 14th 8t.,N. Y. 


N. E, Bureau of Education 


Is ten years old; it has extended its lines 
until every state and territory in the 
Union is included in the field. Its busi- 


ness has increased ten-fold, yet the/| good 


charges for registration ($2.00 for two 
years’ membership), and commission, (4 
per cent.on one year's salary), have not 
been increased. Never so many calls for 
good teachers, nor so many desirable po 
sitions filled, in the same time, as during 
the last three months. This Bureau is 
under the management of a professional 
educator, who has spent forty years in 
the school-room. and has devoted much 
attention to the school and the teacbers’ 
necessary qualifications. It is never too 
late to register, for there is no week of 
the year when teachers are not called for 
at this Agency. No charges to school 
officers for services rendered. Circulars 
and forms of application sent free. 
Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


TESTIMONIAL. 


Freom PRES. LEIGH HUNT, Strate COLLEGE, 
Ames, lowa : 


** Your three lady teachers are here, and we are much 


pee with them.” [Recently engeged for the ensu- 
g year, at $1000 salary each.) 
Aug. 8, 1885. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. (7th St., New York City, 
School Furniture. 
Suppli s competent 
TEACHERS, TUTORS, LECTURERS, SINGERS, 


GuVERNESSES, HOUSEKEAPERS, 
READE&RS, &ec., &c., dc. 


PARENTS ADVISED in the choice of Schvols, 
No charge to teachers unti] engaged. 


TEACHERS’ 
H. HESSE’S 

36 West Bist Street, New Work City, 
Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, Gov- 
ernesses, Singers, etc., resident and visiting, 

AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, 
in every department of Art and Learning. Parents 
and Guardians advised in the choice of best schools. 
References by favor to the families of Hon. Hamilton 
Fish, ex-Mecy. Evarts, Cyrus W. Field. 


There are about 4,000,000 boys in the United States 
from 10 to 16 years ofage. Set before these young 
people a high aim and purpose in life ana you de- 
velop a heaithful ambition tu meet and overcome the 
obstactes with which all FN ge men have to contend. 
Among the influences to this end none are more help- 
ful than good books, which inculcate, by force of 
notable example, the worth of patient industry, strict 
adherence tu Integrity, and the adoption of Christian 

rincipie as the elements of success. A bovk that 
Pally meets these requirements Is 


Poor Boys Who Became Famous. 


By MRS, SARAH K. BOLTON. 


Fully Illustrated with 24 Portraits, 12mo, $1.50. 
(Second Edition now reauy.) 


Short biographical sketches of George Peabody, 
Michael Faraday, Samuel Johpson, Adwiral Farragut, 
Horace Greeley, Wisliam Lloyd Garrison, Garibaldi, 
President Lincoln, avd other noted persons who, from 
bumb e circumstances, have risen to tame and distinc- 
tion, and left bebind an imperishable record. 

“It it seldom that a book passes under our notice 
which we feel impelled to commend 80 gwd to young 
readers, and especially to boys ’"—N. Y. Observer. 

No book withia our knowledge is better suited to 
be adopted io the rapidly growing reading circles of 
our country.” —J.urnal of Education, Boston. 

« Of this class of books we cannot have too many; the 
more we have the better. This book placed ie the 
bands of our youth will be worth more to them than 
gold.”’—Christian Intelligencer, N. 

«* Mrs Bolton’s experience as an editor andan author 
has taught her to perceive at once the salient feature of 
a character or life, and to portray them with attractive 
skill.” —Congregationalist, Boston. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


540 d 13 Astor Place, N. Y. 


A CARD to TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, 1 will take them in exchange sp ene ag may 
nm Please send me a list of those you would 
LIKE TO SELL @R EXCHANGE. 

Bend for my catalogue of cheap, miscellaneous boo ks. 
Bend 6c. in ps for my complete educational cata- 
logue. Send orders fer cheap 

OC. M, BARN 151 and abash 
489 CHICAGO; ILL. 


EST TEACHERS, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges, 
Skilled Teachers supptied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, eto, 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SOHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Transacted im every State and Territory. 
“Tt affords me pleasure to state that the Penn’a Ed. 
Bureau furnished usa teacher who is rende satis- 
faction in her department. We consider the Kureau 
OCONSOIBNTIOUS and RELIABL® in the representations 
it makes and the furnishes.” 
B. Nat#aan C, SOHARFFSR, 
Prin. Keystone State Normal School, Katstown, Pa. 
For application-blank and list of testimonials, address 
L. ®. LANDIS, Man r 
520 681 Hamilton Bt., Allentown’ Pa. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Principals, Assistan 
or e t 
cases of instruction; 


hers’ Agency 
Square, New York. 
TEACHERS’ 


WESTERN 


should register with us at once. 

If you are satisfied, we do not want your name; if 
you are ambitious, and want something higher and bet- 
ter, it is to your interest to register with us. 

Many Professors, Superintendents, Princi Grade 
Masic, and Art oe be wanted in the West 
and South this season. d for registration-blanks, 
and let us have Dn 4-4 pame and qualifications. 

498 tf LEMMON BROS., Kansas Crry, Mo. 


J. RANSOM BRIDGE & CO., 


110 Tremont Street, Boston, 


A reliable teacher's agency. Schools 
and Committees promptly supplied. 
Interview or correspondence solicited 
with qualified teachers looking for po- 
sitions. School property for sale and 
to rent. 535 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Sucorssrut Tracuers seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


ENDORSED BY LEADING EDUCATORS, 


1880, 


The Central fdncational Baread, 


1613 Chestnut St , Philadelphia. 
TRACHERS. POSIT/ONS. 
SCHOOL PROPERTY. 
Send for Terms and Mutual Plan. 
D. F. Dimon, A.M., Manager, O. 8, FELL, Sec’y. 


The Eastern Educational Bureau, 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa- 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can help 
good teachers of any grade in securing positions,—not 
in some distant State, but herein New England. We 
invite such to registér in our Bureau, and Superin- 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them- 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teach- 
ers, Address 

M. T. ROGERS, Manager, 
36 Bromfield St., Room 4, Boston, Mass. 


514 tf 


DOES NOT SOIL THE FINGERS OR © 
UNDER LETTERS PATENT OF 196 054 DATE OCT.8. 


———_ Zinssere&Co. 
“Oo BO 


¢ GENUINE UNLE® 


The above is a fac simili of the label on the genuine 
Exameled Crayons These crayons are all coated with 
a yel.ow preparation, all others are imitations, 


PRICE LIST. 

Lots of 10 gross for . . « . $1 50 


All delivered to freight or express line in New 
York City. 

Regular cases of 100 gross are subject to an allow- 
ance for freight. 

Send postal note for any quantity less than 100 gross 
to secure prompt shipment. 


NEW YORK CRAYON CO., 


16 New Church 8t., New Veork, 
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MAL ART SCHOC . 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXII.—No. 16. 


THE CLASSICS. 


AMONG OUR LATEST THE FOLLOWING ARE NOTEWORTHY: 


HARKNESS’ LATIV GRAMMAR (Revised). 
HARKNESS’ FIRST YE«R’S COURSE. 
HARKSESS’ PROSE COMPOSITION, 
HARKNESS’ CAESAR and CICERO. 
LINDSAY’S CORN*LIUS NEPOS. 
FRIEZE’ EDITION OF VIRGIL. 
LINCOLN’S OVID (with Vocabulary), 
HORACE, LIVY. 


| HADLRY--ALLEN’S GREEK GRAMMAR, 


HARKNESS’S FIRST GRE*K BOOK. 

COY’S MAYOR'S GREtK BOOK FOR BEGINNERS. 

WHITON’S THREE MONTAS’ PREPARATION FOR 
ING XENOPHON. 

BOISE’S EDITIONS OF XENOPHON, 

JOHNSON’S HOMER’S ILIAD. 


Introductory prices, complete catalogue, ‘* Educational Notes,’ etc., sent free on application. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, and SAN FRANCISCO, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOOK 0O.,! 


sT. LOUIS, 


SEYMOUR’S NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIO § 25 
SEYMOUR’S NEW METHOD IN BOOK-KEEPING.. .65 
CURD’S NEW METHOD IN ENGLISH ANALYSIS,. 
GRAVES’S NEW GRADED SPELLING BOOK...... 15 
WALU’S OUTLINES OF ENGLING HISTORY....... 
HOLTZ’s FIRST LESSONS IN PHYSIOS (Rev. ed.) 50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


New York, 
PUBLISH 


* Rolfe’s Shakespeare. 


NOW COMPLETE IN TWO FORMS: 


a Catalogues sent on application. 491 = 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 
—— AGENCY FOR —— 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’S. STEIGER’S, LOCK- 
DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO’S 
Lonpox, TAUCHNITZ’S Lerpsio PUBLICATIONS. 
Lar Stock of IMPORTED AND AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Lan 


guages. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicais. 
x SCHOENHOF, 
@l 


144 Trement S&., Bosten. 
NOW READY, 


CHILD'S HEALTH PRIMER. 


pages. Illustrated, Large Type, Easy Lan 
= Devoid of Technical terms. 12mo. 


Price, cloth, - 30c. 
The only Pb adapted to the requirements of 
the new Tor Primary Classes. . 


Il Hygiene for Young People. 
For imtermediate Classes. 12mo, cloth Illus. 50c. 


Ill. Steele's Hygienic Physiology, 
For High Se ponte 4 12mo, cloth Illus. 
$1.00, The same abridged, 50 cts. 


Sent to any address by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
lll & 113 William 8t., NEW YORK. 
H. B. CARRINGTON, Agent, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


I. SCHOOL EDITION, in fo volumes, sold 
singly or in sets; each 56 cents in cloth, 40 cents in 


paper covers. 
It, THE FRIENDLY EDITION, in twenty 
volumes, elegant library style, sold ly in sets; 
cloth, gilt tops, $30.00; half.calf, $60.00. 
For new illustrated circular, address 
A. ©. STOCKIN, Agt. for New Eng , 


493 7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
School Room Wall Maps 


Send for Circular. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO.,, 
15 Bremfeld St., Boestor. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers., PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem’y Readers. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts, |°28 Chestnut St. 


A. J. JOHNSON & 60. 


Want teachers in every county of each 
state, tosell ** Johnson’s General Cy- 
clopzdia and Copper Plate Atlas of 
the World.” It is the easiest and fast. 
est selling cyclopaedia in the market 
Teachers can realize $25 a week work- 
ing after school and Saturdays. For 
sample pages and particulars, address 

E. B. FAIRCHILD, 

79 Milk St., Boston. 


Or A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
11 Great Jones St, New York, 


8usiness-Standard Copy-8: PHILADELPHIA. 

WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. | 16 Bromfield St. 

POWELL’S Language Series. BOSTON. 

WAGAR'S Mathematics. 

BERARD'S New U. History. 

@OODRICH'S Child's History. 

ROYSE'S American Literature, 

ROYSE’$ English Literature. 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist. |» Wabash Ave. 

PARKER'S Arithmetical Cearts.| CHICAGO. 
771 Broadway. 

CLARK & MAYNARD, rae 


PUBLISH 
Andersen’s Histories and Hist’l Beaders ; 
Leighton’s History of Home ; 

Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
Keetel'’s French Course ; 
Beed and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in En- 
lish and Higher Lessons in English ; 
Miutchison’s hysiclegy and Hygiene 
J. D. WLLLIAMS, Agt. H. I, S¥ITH. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin 8t., Boston. 


Chemical Text-Books. 


Manual of Introductory Chemical Prac- 
tice. By Caldwell and trewman. $1.50. 
Manual of Blow-Pipe Analysis, Qualitita- 
tive and Qeastitative. $250 
Manaal of Qualitative Chemical Analysis. 
By Prof. C. W. Eiliot and Prof. F. H Storer. 
sed by Prof. W. R. Nichols. $1 50. 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
I—537 


SOWER, POTTS & Philadelphia. 
ontgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. wing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. on 
nion Arith. Course m Titten. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Nermal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and onometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 3804 
Nanuais of Methods and Keys to the Above. cow 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO. 


PUBLISHERS, PHILADELPHIA, 
FENNO’S SCIENCE & ART of ELOCUTION. Practical, 


KELLERMAN’S ELEMENTS of BOTANY. 
BALDWIN’S ENG. LITERATURE, 2 vols. 


DILLARD’S EXERCISES In ARITHMETIC. 


23 Marray Street, New York. 
Stone’s History of 
A. P. 8TUNE, LL.D 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH MAPS, &ec. 

This work is prepared with great care, in the light of 
a experience as a teacher of the subject, and will 
be found a well-prepared and impartial history of the 
coun written in a style tointerest the pupil in the 
main historical events without wearying him with a 
mass of unimportant facts and figures. 

It has been adopted for exclusive use in the Public 
Schools of Boston, Springfield, Taunton, Gloucester, 
Chicopee, Brookline, Medford, Quincy, Easton Malden, 
Attleboro, and Leominster, Mass.; Portland, Me.; 
Meriden, Conn ; Exeter and Rochester, N. H.; Batta- 
via, N. ¥.; Denver, Col. ; a oe Minn, ; Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Salem and Fra- 
mingham State Normal Schools, etc., etc. 

ucators will to examine this book. 
men copy sent by mail on recei e 
pondence is invited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 


KELLERMAN’S PLANT ANALYSIS. 

HARRISON'S FRENCH SYNTAX. 

FENNO'S FAVORITES, Nos. 1, 2,3. 
Send for prices and catalogue. 


23 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


STEEL 


JOSEPH GILLortT's 


by. THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 232, 351, 170, oe 
SOLD ALL DEALERS 


A copy 


to teachers by the author, on receipt of h 


of any of Dr. Sauveur’s Works will be sent 


alf the retail price. 


Schools can obtain from Dr. Sauveur his new volume, GRAMMAIRE FRAN. 


CAISE POUR LES ANGLAIS, at the 


introduction price of 80 cents, and the 


CORRIGE DES EXERCICES de la GRAMMAIR 
The books are sent C. O. D. unless otherwise agr = at 25 cents. 


Descriptive circulars will be sent to applicants. 


sao d Address. 


DR. L. SAUVEOUR, Germantown, Pa. 


Color and Form. 


The above name is given to a very elaborate and 
scientific preparation of material, manufactured from 
the very best card-hoard stock, for the pu of 
teaching Color and Form in primary schools. It is the 
result of long experience and great care in preparation, 
under thé most favorable circumstances ; and we feel 
confident there has been nothing of the kind hereto 
fore available for school use which approaches it in 
completeness. Miss Crocker, who has special charge of 
this Branch of instruction in the Boston public schools, 
has developed this system of forms and colors after 
many years of labor and study; and the material has 
been manufactured expressly for her, to accompany 
her ** Lessons on Color in Primary Schools.” 

The material is divided into two groups, or boxes. 
The first box contains all the forms and colors it is desir- 
able to teach the frst year. The second box contains 
the necessary material for the second and third years. 

Each box ‘contains a Teacher’s envelope and four 
Papils' Envelopes. 

PRICES: each Teacher’s Envelope, 25 cents. 

Prices of Pupils’ Envelopes for First Year, —A, 15 
cents; B, 25 cents; C. 20 cents; D. 15 cents. 

Prices of Pupils’ Envelopes for Second avd Third 
Vears,—A, 15 cents ; B, 15 cents; C, 15 cents; D. 50 cts. 

Teacher’s and Pupils’ Box for Firet Year, $1 00 

Teacher's and Pupils’ Box for Second and Third 
Years, $1.20. 

Complete Set for First, Second, and Third Years, 
with ual, $2.20. 

The above are ahoete gee: from which the usual 
discount on school books will be made, for quantities. 

Address 
8S. R. WINCHELL & CO., Publishers, 


8&5 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, Lilinoie. 


’ 
MACMILLAN & 0O.’S 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Huxicy’s Lessons in Klem.Physiclogy, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., 1.10 
Rescoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Sones’ Junier Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s El tary Less im Leg.c, .40 
Stewart’s Lessenus in Eiem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.35 
Rducational Catalogue sent free on application. 


1542z 112 Fourth Ave. New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, tons. 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND Crown, 8vo, cloth, $3 50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1 50, 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12-0, cloth, $1,256. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 


OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for catalogues. 387 tf 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 4 
DRAWING & ARTISTS’ MATERIA 


Prang’s American Text-Books of Art Edu- 
cation, A System of Drawing used in tne lead- 
ing cities of the country. This system hasa wider 

. adoption than all other systems united. 

Prang’s Natural History Series for Schools. 

Intended to be used as aids for Object-Teaching. 

Prang’s Nat'l. History Scries for Children. 

Intended to be used for Supplementary eee 

Prang’s Trades and Occupations. Spiendidly 

Illustrated for Object-Teaching. 
Prang’s Color Chart. For teaching Color in 
Schools. (Adopted by Boston School Bd.) 
Prang’s Drawing Models, 
Manuf’s of { Prany’s School Pencils, 
rang’s School Compasses, 
address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OOMPANY, 
180 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. | 7 Park Street, BosTon. 


Routledge’s Historical Course 


IN WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. 
By Mrs. HELEN W. PIERSON. 


With Maps and many Illustrations, Abovnt 225 pages 
each. Quarto, boards, each $1.00. 


UNITED STATES ENGLAND, 
A REVISED AND GERMANY, 
ENLARGED EDITION. FRANCE. 


School Boards and Teachers will find this Series 
weetee of examination. Specimen pages furnished on 


application. 
* The one-syllable History of the United States has 
been used in my school with great success, and I regard 


our own country simple enough for nners; the 
History of England seems equally well adapted to young 
cla ses. I shall take pleasure recommending them 
most heartily.” — M. Louisz CoMsTooK, 32 and 34 W. 
40/h St , New York. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
605 eow 9 Lafayettle Pace, New York. 


“ PAYNE’S Science and Art -of 
Teaching” has been adopted for 
use in the Ohio Reading Circle. 


it as a most valuable book, — an interestirg account of | 


THE MODEL SINGER, 


FOR SINGING CLASSES. 


The attention of practical teachers is directed to thie 


carefully prepared kx. by compilers and practi. 
cal and D. B. TOWNER. 


The whole 192 pages have special reference to the 
Singing School, and contains 57 Glees and Part 
Songs, 29 Hymn Tunes, 18 Annthems. 4 Chants, a 
Modulator, the Manual Signs, and 124 Graded 

rcises, ¢ 


Exe 
PRICE 60 cts. $6.00 per Dozen. 


A very favorite collection of genial Songs for Com- 
mon Schools, PRIOE 50 cts. 


A perfect success as a compilation, having a most 
tasteful collection of part songs, voice exercises, etc 


PRICE 60 cts. $6 00 per Doz. 


HALFDAN KJERULF'S ALBUM of SONGS, 


33 Songs of the highest order, by a famous composer. 
English and German words. The music appeals to the 
highest and most cultivated taste. 


PRIOR, $1.50 


COLLEGE SONGS tsoctsa0a WAR 


SONGS, (50 cts, each) sells everywhere and please 
everybody. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO.., Boston. 


SEND TO 


University Publishing Co. 
19 Murray St., New Vork, 


For Circulars and Price lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIzs, 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c., 


Porter & COATES, 


PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA, 
14 & 16 | PRACTICAL SYSTRM OF PENMANSIIIP. 
NORMAL READERS 


Astor Place, BUCKWALTER’S SPELLFRS, 
RAUB’S ARITHMETICS. 
BROWN’S ALGEBRAS. 


SHARPLESS’ GEOMETRY & TRIGONOM, 
RAUB’S LANGUAGE SERIES. 
Hawley St., BLAIR’S RHETORIC. 
BOSTON THOMPSO’S SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
GREELEY’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
DICKENS’ CHILD'S HIST. OF ENGLAND. 
LEWIS’ TRIGONOMETRY. 
109 BONNYCASTLE’S MENSURATION, 
GUMMERE’S SURVEYING. 
Wabash Ave., | ELDERHORST’S BLOW-PIPE ANALYSIS 
( 


New Edition.) 
CHICAGO, BAKER’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. 


PUBLISH 
Hart’s German Olassics for 8 


tudents. 

(4 vols. ready $1.00 and $1.25 

8 of Atlases (1 vols.), 75c, to $235 

The Elementary Sctence (30 vols.), 75 
The Advanced Series (18 vols.), 1.25 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. 4.50 
Godwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poe for Home and So 1.25 


Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 6 vols., each 50 
Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical Dic 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Sc 1.75 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Logie 
Sturtevant’s Economies. 1.75 


OChadbourne’s Natural logy, 1. 
Le Duo’s to Draw. us. 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on lication 
to the pubtishers. 


QUR NEW and COMPLETE CATALOGUE, 


INCLUDES 


TEXT - BOOKS 


For Colleges, Scientific Schools, and Theo- 
legical Seminaries. 


PRACTICAL WORKS 
For Engineers, Architects, Mechanics, Etc. 
With a List of Our Editions of 
JOHN RUSKIN’S WORKS, 
And Other Miscellaneous Publications. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, New York. 


*,* The above will be 
sent free by mail to any one 


tion in your schools for a long period. 
Eclectic Series. 


To Teachers and School Officers. 


To adopt and introduce the Revisep EpvcaTiona SERIES is to secure 
the best modern school books at the lowest prices, and to settle the text-book ques- 


A great advantage will be found in Supplying your Schools Complete with the 


*.* Send fer our Proposition of Exchange and Introduction Bates, *,* 


MecGuffey’s Revised Readers 
McGuffey’s Revised Speller, 
Ray’s New Arithmetics, 
Revi-ed Grammars, 
New Electic Geographies, 
New Electic Copy Books, 
clectic Physiclogy and @ 
Eclectic System of 
FORMING A FULL COURSE IN THE ELEMEN- 


TARY BRANCHES FOR: 


The Eclectic Educational Series includes the following popular and standard text-books : 


AL80, 
White’s New Arithmetics, 
Ray’s New Algebras, 
Schuyler’s Mathematical! Series, 
Milme’s Arithmetics and Algebras, 
Holbrook’s Normal Grammars, 
Bidpath’s U. Histories, 
Eclectic Primary Histories, 
Thatheimer’s History, 
Forbriger,s Drawing Tablets, 
Murdoch's Analytic Elecution, 
Kidd’s New Elocution, etc.. etc. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & 


Desoriptive Circulars sent to any address on application. Correspondence invited. 


CO., Cincinnati and New York. 


C, STHARNS, Agent, 8 Hawley St, Boston. 
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